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ESSAYS AND CASES. 


Art. _—Practical Essays on Medical Education and the Medical 
Profession, in the United States.--By Tur Eprtor. 


ESSAY II. 
Private Purinace. 


It is impossible to approach this subject without emotion. 
| know of no other, the free discussion of which would be so 
likely to agitate the profession in America. That I shall 
treat it without prepossession, prejudice or passion, is not 
probable; nor is it certain, that I shail say all which should 
pe said; but intending to write with courage and condour, f 
may hope to awaken, if not to guide, the spirit of reform. 

To come at once, to a full understanding with the reader, 
Ishall assume the general proposition, that our system of pri- 
vale tuition is essentially bad. But, in truth, we have no system; 
and it would be more correct to say, that ip the United States 
t good system of private pupilage is impertously required. 

In the preceding essay, on the preparatory education of 
students, | have endeavored to show, that its errors and im- 
perfections are permanently stamped on our Jiterary charac- 
tet, If this be the fact, we can scarcely doubt, that a defective 
‘lementary education, in medicine, must greatly retard our 
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advancement to professional excellence; and whatever dog 
this, demands the gravest attention. 

The ordinary time of private instruction is so short, as t, 
require that it should be well employed. If the rudiment; 
of the profession are not then acquired, they are seldom prop. 
erly understood. It is not easy, afterwards, to supply the 
omission, or correct the errors of that period. I have neve 
known it done. Every stage of life has its peculiar tastes apg 
appropriate studies. In youth we acquire elementary truths 
—in manhood arrange them into general principles—in the 
meridian of life, apply them to the production of practical 
results. Such is the law of nature; and was it inscribed o, 
the doors of every medical library, they would not be so ofte 
opened to no beneficial effect. 

Having spoken at large of the selection of pupils}{ come 
now tothe choice of preceptors. This is a point of morein. 
portance than most parents suppose. Many of them, indeed, 
seem to act on this important subject with but little discrinj. 
nation. The citcumspection with which they select master, 
when about to apprentice their sons to mechanical occup. 
tions, is seldom manifested when a medical education is the 
object. They appear indeed to feel themselves incompetent 
to judge, in the latter case, and, generally, consult economy 
or convenience; although in so doing, they not unfrequently 
determine for their sons, a far more imperfect and limited 
destiny than they intend. 
~ 1, It is not necessary that the preceptor should be aman of 
genius; but it is indispensable that he should possess a sound 
and discriminating judgment, otherwise he will be a blind 
guide. Of his qualifications in this respect, every parent will 
opportunities of personal intercourse, may form a corredl 
opinion. It is not requisite, that he himself should be a 
quainted with the principles of the profession to judge of the 
talents and common sense of its practitioners: The most ut 
learned can distinguish between a clouded and an uncloudel 
intellect. | 

2. A preceptor should be learned, at least in his profession 
Ifa father wishes to make his son a skilful mechanic, he place’ 
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yim with a good workman—not a botch. How can a man 
jirect the studies of a youth through the elements of several 
jifferent sciences, if his own acquaintance with them is im- 
perfect and confused? As well might architecture be taught 
by one, who ignorantly combined in the same column, the 
arts and proportions which belong to all the different orders. * 
To judge of the atiainmenis of professional men, is a more 
dificult task, than to estimate their abilities; but although a 
father may not be able to do this by direct inquiries, he still 
has much in his power in this respect. The previous oppor- 
tunities of the individual whom he scrutinizes, taken in con- 
nexion with his existing habits, will generally enable him to 
come to a correct cohelusion. If the former have been lim- 
ited and the latter are idle, he may safely conclude, that the 
requisite attainments are wanting; and look elsewhere for the 
aid which is indispensable to a rapid and logical prosecution 
of studies. 

3. It is not sufficient that a private preceptor has talents 
andlearninge He must be devoted to his profession, jealous 
of its character, and ambitious of its honours. With such 
feelings, he will awaken high aspirations in the bosom of the 
youth whose destiny is committed to his keeping, enamour 
him with the sciences whose rudiments he is to acquire, and 
animate him in the toil which their difficulties impose. 

4. The preceptor should be conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his duties; that is, he should feel the responsibilities 
of his office, and studiously endeavour to discharge them. It 
iseasy to deceive a father in regard to the progress of a son, 
inthe study of a profession with which the former is unacquaint- 
ed, for all his partialities coincide with the flattering report 
of the master, and cause them to be received with credulity. 
In this way many a tutor has repressed paternal anxiety, and 
screened, from paternal vigilance, his inattention and neglect; 
inspiring high hopes, at the very moment when his own crim- 
inal derelictioris of duty were sowing the seeds of their future 
destruction. 

». The private preceptor should, if possible, be a man of 
business:—Punctual to his pecuniary engagements, accurate 
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in his accounts, and systematic in all his affairs. He will thys 
be an example for the imitation of his pupils, on points jy 
which too many students of medicine grow up with deplora. 
ble and enduring imperfections. 

6. Finally, sound morals and chastened habits are jo; 
among the least of those qualifications, which an anxious {y. 
ther would require in the man,whose deporiment and precepts 
are to exert so great an influence on the character of his sop, 
It would be superfluous to enumerate all ihe vices, which 
ought to disqualify a physician for the private tuition of boys 
and young men; but there are a few which from their fre. 
quency and effect, deserve, on every suitable occasion, to be 
held up to the scorn of society. A want of attention to 
professional promises, with a consequent fabrication of excuses 
and apologies, is a failure which no preceptor can habitu. 
ally display, with impunity to the morals of his pupil; and 
ought to be regarded as a disqualification, with whatever gen- 
ius and learning it might happen to be associated. Gambling 
is another vice, the morbid influence of which on the plastic 
and imitative pupil, should be still more seriously deprecated; 
since in addition to the corruption which, it carries into the 
youthful heart, it diverts from study, generates neglect of bus- 
ness, and leads to the loss of character and fortune. Lastly, 
intemperance not less than gaming, should displace a pbys- 
cian from the ranks of those whom we entrust with the tui- 
tion of young men. Intemperance,in the United States at 
least, has been regarded as a prevailing vice of the profession, 
and it has too often happened, that boys almost from necessity 
have been apprenticed to drunken doctors. Iam _ proud to 
say, that this necessity is rapidly diminishing. Nevertheless, 
the number of intemperate physicians is still so great, that 
parents should proceed with care and caution in the choice of 
preceptors. One of the greatest calamities they could in- 
flicton a son, would be to place him under the guardianship 
of a drunkard: if unsusceptible of being corrupted by ex- 
ample, he would suffer numerous embarrassments and mor 
tifications—if susceptible, he must be ruined. 
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jt would not be easy to estimate the injury which has re- 
wited to individuals, to the profession, and to society at large, 
om a want of diserimination in parents, when about to place 
heir sons to the study of medicine. Many a youth has, in this 
ganner, been sacrificed by an ignorant or thoughtless father. 
Irresolution has sunk into moral cowardice, dullness declined 
into stupidity, and genius substituted its flights and phantasies 
for patient analysis; ambition has found its goal in the acqui- 
‘ition of premature and badly earned certificates and diplo- 
nas; idleness relieved itself by ceaseless changes from frivolity 
io frivolity ; and the love of pleasure been left to luxuriate in- 
olicentiousness and vice. {tis playing at cross purposes, for 
afather to dispense with the services of his son and incur the 
expense of his professional education; and, at the same time, 
to place him under an unqualified or unprincipled master. It 
isdue to themselves and their children, that parents should 
consider this subject seriously. It is, also, due to the profes- 
sion and the community, that they discriminate on this point. 
When they confide their sons to the ignorant, the indolent, or 
the vicious, they encourage that, which every member of the 
commonwealth is bound to discountenance; and withhold from 
the learned and meritorious members of the profession, one 
of the legitimate rewards of their industry, zeal and perse- 
verance. Could no physician hope to attain the distinction 
of being a preceptor, without first establishing a character for 
wund science and good morals, not a few who are now reck- 
less of both, would be held firmly to their acquisition. 

Another mistake which requires correction, relates to the 
time of life when medical studies are commenced. Essen- 
tially latitudinarian, the American peopleallow themselves in 
this respect, as in many others, a singular degree of liberty. 
Many boys are put to the study of physic at fifteen, while 
men of twenty five or upwards, who have been too indolent 
or too unskilful to succeed in their first pursuits, are every 
day seen to betake themselves to this most difficult and ele- 
vated vocation without a single misgiving. Examples of suc- 
cess might be cited in support of both periods, but still they 
are extremes. When aboy begins the study at fifteen or six- 
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teen, he generally sets up for himself at nineteen or twenty; 
time of life when he lacks judgment, whatever may be hj, 
acuteness of parts or the extent of his information. (p tj, 
other hand, he who takes his first lessons after his mind has 
attained maturity, will seldom move with ease in the practical 
duties of the profession, even if his life have been spent in 
studies up to that period; and, if this should not have been the 
case, which in America is the general fact, the chances arp 
altogether against his ever becoming useful or acquiring pub. 
lic confidence. Seventeen or eighteen, seems to me the most 
proper age to commence the study. By that time, a due pre. 
paratory education may be acquired; the mind and handsare 
still so plastic, as to be directed in their operations; the re. 
soning faculties are sufficiently developed to investigate the 
principles of the profession; and the period between thatand 
twenty one or twenty two, is about long enough to admit of 
the necessary acquisitions. | 

The youth of the United States, are not only put to the 
study of medicine at improper ages, but the period of their 
studies is too short. Nothing is more common than for them 
to enter on the practice, at the end of two years, or even cigh. 
teen months, and three years are thought to be a protracted 
and tiresome pupilage. But I do not hesitate to assert, that 
even that term is too short; and that four years should be 
considered as indispensable. Of the various causes, which 
have retarded the advancement of the profession in this cour- 
try, and inflicted upon it such multitudes of medical practi- 
tioners who leave behind them no single monument of skill 
or science, this is one of the most operative and universal.— 
The blame rests, in part, on our national impatience to engage 
in practical exertions, but still more on the custom which 
prevails among fathers who are indigent or but little above 
that condition, of devoting their sons to the profession. The 
term of their pupilage, is thus determined, not by the sciet- 
ces which they ought to study, but their means of suppor. 

The situation and circumstances in which a pupil should 
prosecutehis studies, deserve to be considered. In the country 
and all the smaller towns of the United States, the fashion | 
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ior the student to reside and study in the shop or oflice of his 
receptor, and often to become a member of his family.—- 
The latter has its advantages, as contributing to preserve him 
om dissipation; but his time is too often wasted in labours 
reign to his studies, and he is apt to be introduced more 
frequently into company, than is compatible with his interests 
as astudent. Of the office, as a place for study, “much might 
pesaid on both sides.” Itis the resort of many persons be- 
sides those who call for medical assistance, and the student is 
abjected to perpetual, if not protracted interruptions. In 
this way he loses many precious hours, which can never be 
reclaimed. At first, the effect of these interruptions is so 
jistracting, as materially to impede his progress; but their 
influence diminishes with the repetition, until at last he comes 
ioform habits that are not without their value in after life. 
To understand this, we need onlysrecollect, that the practice 
of his profession will subject him to incessant interruptions of 
asimilar kind; and if he has not early acquired the art of 
reading in the midst of them, he,will not read at all. From 
the want of this habit, many physicians pass their lives inca- 
pable, as they conceive, from the vexations of business, of 
reading as many volumes, as they should study every year. 
Another compensating benefit,is the practical facility which 
they acquire, from witnessing and assisting in the various little 
dinical and surgical operations of which a Doctor’s shop is 
the theatre. This however, is not without its disadvantages, 
as the student is liable to have his mind bent upon practical 
matters, long before he is able to comprehend their rationale ; 
by which his attention is diverted from elementary studies, 
aid a foundation laid for future empyricism. Of the differ- 
ent modes of generating quacks, this is the most prolific; and, 
as they bear the external marks of legitimacy, the most per- 
nicious to society. Every student, however, should spend a 
part of his pupilage among the officinal substances, that are 
the agents with which future objects are to be accomplished. 
He should learn their sensible qualities by observation, and 
become familiar with all the compounds and pharmaceutic 
Processes of the shop. But to acquire this knowledge, it is 
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only necessary that he should be in the office, or in the h,, 
of an apothecary, while prosecuting the study of chemistyy 
and pharmacy. When engaged in anatomy, physiology, pa 
thology and botany, the dissecting room, his chamber and the 
fields, are his appropriate situations. After having, however 
acquired acompetent knowledge of those branches, with th, 
principles of surgery and the classification of diseases, he 
may and should return to the scenes of practical medicine; joy 
he is then prepared to comprehend the nature of what hg 
sees, and, to a certain extent, can engage understandingly jp 
the duties of the profession. If, at this period, he be keptin 
retirement, indecision of character may be generated, and 
his future usefulness materially abridged. 

The portion of each day, which pupils in medicine may 
devote to their studies, consistently with good health and the 
future welfare of their constitutions, must necessarily vary jy 
different persons; but a safe average would be one half, o 
twelve hours. This would give seven for sleep—and few 
young persons can do with less—two for meals, and three for 
exercise, labour and society. The last of these divisions js 
abridged by some and lengthened by others; but in general 
is profitless to all. With most pupils, the hours of relaxation 
from study, are hours of idleness, pleasure and gossip: Too 
often of downright listlessness, or ruinous dissipation. But 
whether whiled or rioted away, they bring no renovation ei- 
ther of mind or body. To answer the end for which they 
aré set apart, they must be spent in active exertion in the 
open air; which will not only prepare the mind for new le 
bours, but ward off dyspepsia, palpitations, hypochondraism, 
and red eyes; and prevent that debility of frame, so falsely re- 
garded as the necessary effect of hard study, when it results 
from the want of a sufficient amount of hard labour. 

Is it necessary or advisable, that the student of medicine 
should prosecute his studies on Sunday? In answering this 
question, [ shall of course speak not asa divine, but a phys 
cian and teacher. I would say, then, that it is not, but the 
reverse." Asa general rule, his progress will be greater, if he 
suspend, than continue his studies through the sabbath. The 
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wind, no less than the body, requires not mere moments of 
relaxation, but hours of actual repose, at least from the par- 
cular labours in'which it is engaged. Moreover, the stu- 
{ent comes into his medical pupilage, with established habits 
in this respect, which cannot be violated with impunity.— 
Finally, the moral and devotional feelings require cultivation, 
and this can best be done by the recurrence, at stated times, 
of aday for that special object. On the whole, therefore, I 
regard those preceptors, who encourage their pupils in the 
prosecution of medical studies on the sabbath, as committing 
aerror in their plan of professional education. 

Closely connected with this subject, is another of deep in- 
rest to parents as well as pupils. Few things exert a 
seater influence on our prosperity, than a systematic atten- 
tin to pecuniary accounts, and the observance ofa judicious 
economy in our expenditures; all of which must be practised 
inyouth, to become matters of habit in manhood. When a 
father sends bis son from home to study the profession, he 
should decide upon the style of living (always simple and 
unostentatious) in which the young man is to pass his appren- 
ticeship; and, furnishing him, from time to time, with the 
necessary means, should require of him to render at stated 
periods an account of their appropriation. This would com- 
pelhim not only to limit his expenditures to his resources, but 
sive him at an early period, a habit of recording his disburse- 
ments and keeping his accounts, that would be of great ad- 
vantage in all after years. I have known many physicians, 
who were neither accurate accountants nor good economists, 
chiefly because they had grown up in the habitual neglect of 
the duties which I have indicated. 

Other studies than medicine, should occupy a portion of 
the students time. In the preceding essay, I have said, that 
amajority of our students of medicine, particularly those of 
the West, enter upon their pupilage with a most incompetent 
education. For all such there is no alternative, but to culti- 
vate the elements of literature and science during their med- 
ical pupilage, or to remain superficial scholars throughout 
their lives. 1 regret to say, that the majority choose the lat 
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ter. But are those who have enjoyed the advantages of , 
collegiate education, exempted from the necessity which reg 
upon their less favoured brethren? It is obvious that they ay 
not. Few minds are so retentive as to keep what they have 
acquired at school, if they do not add to it, by a subseguep 
cultivation of thesame branches. To secure this importay 
object, it is absolutely necessary, that the student should de 
vote toita stated portion of every day—forexample the mom 
ing or evening; and sufler no controllable circumstance {g 
interfere with his plan. A small part of his time thus oc¢ 
pied, will in the course of four or five years make him a » 
sable scholar, should his learning have been evenat the minj 
mum; but when he has the happiness to engage in professional 
studies with the attainments of a bachelor.he may by the cours 
here recommended, so far extend his literary acquiremenis 
as to enter on the theatre of life with an enviable character 
for sound erudition. , 

It ought to be mortifying to our national pride, to observe 
how few of those who might thus become ripe scholars eve 
attain to that elevation. Even many of our writers, except 
by the latin mottos and quotations with which they seek to 
adorn their writings, would not be suspected of having pre- 
tensions to a liberal education; while to the majority of their 



































professional readers, the whole garniture of classical common a 
places, is occult and unintelligible. th 
The practical branches of literature and _ science, o ; 


which the student of medicine should devote a portion of bis 
time are:— 7 

First, English grammar and the art of composition; with 
out an attention to which, after the commencement of his 
medica] studies, no young man need hope to become even 4 
tolerable writer. 

Secondly, Physical geography, embracing the leading facts 
in meteorology, which constitutes a foundation for the study 
of the physical condition and diseases of man, in the various 
countries and climates of the earth; a comprehensive vie 
which should be taken by every physician. 
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Thirdly, The outlines of history; that he may be able to 
Lace the progress of the profession through the different na- 
ions which have transmitted it to his own; and come to un- 
stand the influence of moral causes upon the physical 

stem, Whose aberrations he is to rectify. 

Fourthly, The elements of mathematicks and natural phi- 
isophy; not merely for the purpose of invigorating his rea- 
wing powers, but because the latter has many points of illus- 
(ative association with medicine. 

Fifthly, The French language; since the subjects of morbid 
yatomy, physiology and pathology, have been recently cul- 
ivated with extraordinary success by the French physicians; 
iat a small part of whose voluminous and classical writings, 
ue translated into our vernacular tongue. To avail himself 
i this source of improvement, it is not necessary that the 
dadent should conquer the difficulties of the French pronun- 
ation. A few elementary books, with or withouta teacher, 
we all that are requisite to open to him the rich treasures of 
nedical knowledge, which that enterprising people have ac- 
cumulated, 

Sixthly, The Latin and Greek languages. Of all the 
branches of literature which have been named, it is, perhaps, 
most necessary, for those who would retain or establish the 
character of good scholars, to continue the study of these 
hnguages, through the period of their medical pupilage.— 
Their daily readings will extend their acquaintance with our 
wn language; but without a special effort their classical 
knowledge will speedily depart from them. But few students 
we apprized of this fact, until they learn it from experience ; 
vhen the discovery in general comes too late to be useful; for 
that which is lost by indolence is seldom reclaimed by indus- 
ty. A few minutes of daily attention to Greek and Latin, 
would not only prevent deterioration, but ensure actual ad- 
rancement; while a longer, but not objectionable period, 
would bring an uneducated pupil, to such an acquaintance 
vith the grammar and vocabulary of those languages, as 
vould prove in the end quite equal, to all that is generally left 
atforty,of the classical acquisitions of twenty. 
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Having disposed of the chief preliminary topics, we dre 
prepared for inquiries of greater technicality and moment; 
and shall next consider the plan on which the pupil should be 
conducted through his professional studies. ‘Method, says 
Linnaeus, ‘is the soul of science,’ an apothegm to which mos 
private preceptors in this country seem to be strangers. Wi) 
their own professional knowledge unarranged, but provided 
witha small assortment of medicines, a meagre collection of 
books, chiefly, practical compilation and compends, a few sy. 
gical instruments, and the fragments of a skeleton, they sot 
up for preceptors; as unconscious of their incapacity, as they 
are ignorant of the defects in their means of instruction— 
Their case, however, is far from hopeless, for in fact they win 
the confidence of the publick by the palpable honesty, with 
which they set forth their pretensions to its patronage. A stu- 
dent once acquired, he is turned loose in the shop, and, left to 
eater for himself, at once becomesa real eclectic. Generally, 
however, he begins with descriptive anatomy ; which, proving 
adry pursuit, he abandons in due season, and seldom fails to hit 
upon materia medica, from which he proceeds to the practice 
of physic, obstetrics and surgery. He is now on elevated 
ground, and looks down on chemistry, pharmacy, botany, gen- 
eral anatomy, physiology and pathology, as matters well 
enough in their place, but lying so far below, that he cannot 
descend to them without disgrace. This occupies the first 
year; when being qualified to ‘practise,’ or at least for ‘seeing 
practice,’ his mind turns upon recepies; and he spends the 
second year, in collecting and cramming his master’s patients 
with ‘infailible cures.’ After this, according to his pecuniary 
means, he either attends lectures, or ‘opens shop’ for himself 
For the first half of this course of studies, the preceptor gener- 
ally does not think it worth while to interfere; but the second 
passes under his watchful eye, and he is thus enabled to cer- 
tify, that his eleve is amply prepared for the duties of the pro- 
fession, and promises fair to become an ornament of the pro- 
fession! 

In medicine, as the other sciences, that method is best, 
which requires the student to take nothing on trust—to anti- 
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cipate no princi ple or leading fact. The whole course should, 
4s faras possible, be purely synthetical. 

In conformity with this opinion, he ought to begin with 
CuemisTRY; provided that science had not made a part of his 
xademical or collegiate studies. It is necessary, however, 
hat he should go extensively or minutely into the practical 
jetails of this science; as the subject is to prepare him for @ 
proper understanding of the chemical terms, with which he 
will meet in the study of physiology. 

Relinquishing chemistry he should engage in special Anat- 
ony, Which may be studied in the following order;—1—the 
hones, 2-——the muscles, 3—the viscera, 4—the blood and ab- 
orbent vessels, 5—the brain and nerves. He is now pre- 
pared for general anatomy, and should make himself familiar 
yiih the anatomical relations and dependencies of the vari- 


ous organs. 

He will thus qualify himself for the study of Puysionoey, 
the foundations of which are anatomy and chemistry; and 
bis progress, in that important branch of the profession, will, 
wleris paribus, be in proportion to the accuracy of his anatom- 


ical and chemical knowledge. 

From physiology he may either recur to the studies of 
which chemistry is the basis; or, according to his taste or the 
judgment ot his teacher, proceed by a natural transition to 
acquire an outline of Patrnotocy. ‘The latter is perhaps, on 
the whole, the better course; for when the mind of a pupil is 
deeply interested in the contemplation of the healthy func- 
tions, it passes with facility to the study of their disordered 
states; and thus, with little difficulty, comes to comprehend 
the general principles of pathology: But he should, on 
no account, be permitted to stray beyond the rudiments of the 
science of diseased actions. And here I will take occasion to 
remark, that I know of no distinct treatise on the elements of 
pathology which is adapted to this stage of a pupil’s studies; 
and, hence, it is necessary, that a selection should be made, 
by the preceptor, of such parts of various works on the theory 
and practice of medicine and surgery, as will convey a correct 
general idea of the existing state of pathological science. 
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Having gone thus far in the study of the animal economy, 
in its healthy and morbid conditions, he must stop. In Going 
further, he would instantly reach matters which he could jo 
understand, for want of an acquaintance with branches which 
I shall now proceed to enumerate. 

The first of these is Botany. It requires but little obsoy. 
vation to perceive, that the science of the vegetable kingdom 
has many important relations with medicine. Plants and ap. 
imals offer numerous anologies, in their structure, and the 
physiology of one, contributes to enlighten us, in reference to 
the other. But the connexions of botony with materia med- 
ica, are still more intimate than with physiology, and cannot 
be overlooked by the most unobserving; and yet the majority 
of physicians are-as ignorant of that beautiful science, as of 
algebra or astronomy. It is by no means necessary, that a 
physician should be a practical botanist; but it argues little for 
the taste or ambition of a student of medicine, that he is con- 
tent to remain ignorant of the fundamental laws of any de. 
partment of organized nature. The fashionable excuse for ma- 
king apons asinorum of the science of botany, is the extent and 
difficulty of its nomenclature. But admitting, that in this 
respect, it even transcends anatomy, while its utility is com- 
paratively limited; 1 can perceive nothing in the case which 
should frighten a young man of courage and inquisitivenes, 
from the undertaking. If his knowledge of the Greek and 
latin languages is considerable, the technicology of botany, 
can present no obstacles which a little resolute industry will 
not remove; and if he is nearly ignorant of those languages, 
the condition of most medical students, the study of botanical 
terms, will materially improve his knowledge of their vocab- 
ularies. In botany, more than most other sciences, that 
which is repulsive lies at the entrance. It might be likened 
to a garden hedged in with thorns and thistles: the tangled 
enclosure once penctrated, a rich possession of flowers and 
fruitis the reward. In addition to its utility, as a collateral 
aid to physiology,and an introduction to materia medica, there 
is another advantage in the study of botany, which deserves 
tobesetforth. Plants are arranged by their external charac- 
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ers; among which there are innumerable aflinities that can- 
jot be seen and contemplated, without imparting acuteness to 
the faculties of observation,and establishing a habit of natu- 
val classification which is beneficial throughout life. In these 
respects, I know of no science that can be compared with 
hotany- 

Having added to his outline of chemistry, a competent 
knowledge of the first principles of botany, the student ap- 
proaches the composite science of Mareria Mepica, with con- 
gious preparation, and the confidence necessary to success. 
itis the duty of his teacher to acquaint him with the impor- 
tant fact, that the natural and pharmaceutic history of medi- 
cines, is totally distinct from the study of their effects. upon 
the living body, either in health or disease, and should first 
engage his attention, This, however, is seldom done, and 
the student is allowed to fix his mind upon the latter, before 
he hasmade acquaintance with the former ;—an inversion in 
the order of study, which lays the foundation of many fu- 
twre imperfections. He should, therefore, be held rigorously 
tothe natural history, composition, and preparations, of the 
different medicines; until he becomes familiar with the whole. 
He may then proceed to examine into their effects, on the 
auimal system; and here, again, he will be in danger of in- 
verting the order of inquiry. Most students are prone to con- 
nect the names of particular medicines with particular disea- 
ses, by which they lose the disposition to generalize, and 
tablish wrong associations that often continue throughout 
ive. The first object should be to arrange the articles of the 
nateria medica, according to their effects, not in the cure of 
liseases, but on the different functions; and beyond this im- 
portant and difficult task, the pupil at this stage of his stu- 
lies should never be allowed to proceed; as the very next 
step would be taken in the dark. It is necessary, therefore, 
that he should again change his course, and direct his inquiries 
upon otlher objects which I shall now proceed to consider. 

| will not say, that in returning to the study of diseases, the 
pupil should review his anatomy, for in fact this fundamental 
branch of the profession, should not have been neglected in 
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any period of his course, as no kind of knowledge is so dig. 
cult to retain. Hence he should, as far as practicable, asso, 
ciate it with all his other knowledge, a measure that yjjj 
contribute greatly to its retention and usefulness. He should, 
however, review his physiology ;not by re-perusing the authon 
already gone over, but some treatise or compilation which he 
had not before read, and which presenting new facts anj 
speculations, or old ones ia a new aspect, may clear up his 
doubts and fix his principles. This being accomplished, he re. 
sumes the study of pathology with acquirements that will 
enable him to discuss the theories of physic and Surcery to 
their utmost limits. These theories he is not to regard a 
separable into distinct sciences, for they are in fact one and 

indivisible. Their primary elements are the same. Every 
physician need not be an operative surgeon, but every good 
surgeon must be likewise a physician. The mere operator, 
if any such there be, is but a mechanic. The amputation 
of a limb is a mechanical process; but the treatment which 

might have been employed to subdue inflammation and ward 
off the gangrene that rendered the operation necessary, could 
only be guided by the principles of clinical medicine. Take 
another example. The extraction of the calculus is effected 
by the use of instruments, moved according to certain form 
le; but the diathesis which generates the stone, is among the 
most occult and complicated subjects which can tax the gen- 
tas of the physiological pathologist, or animate his clinical 
efforts. The desideratum is, in fact, a method of treatmen 

that will render a resort to the cruel and hazardous opewe- 
tion of Jithotomy unnecessary. The surgery of this cast, 
then, as of most others, grows out of the imperfection ard 
constitutes the opprobrium, of its therapeuticks; and the mai 
who might limit himself to the former, would justly be re 
garded asan empyrick. Again. The whole subject of inflam 
mation, belongs equally to medicine and surgery, and may be 
studied without a special reference to either, while they cov- 
tribute alike to the illustration of its origin, progress and ter 
mination. 
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Whatever, then, may be the ultimate aims of different pu- 
pils, their pathological studies should be the same. They 7 
must seek to acquire distinct and vivid conceptions of the i 
morbid states which are supposed to be indicated by the 
terms congestion, irritation, inflammation, fever, nervous irri- 
tation, morbid sensibility, sympathy, spasm, morbid secretion, 
metastasis, Vicarious @ction, collapse, torpor, debility, exhaus- 
tion, proximate cause, organic lesion, vis medicatrix, obstruc- 
tion, local determination, malignity, and many others of 
subordinate moment, which constitute the elements of pathol- 
ogy, whether clinical or surgical. When they have grappled 
for a sufficient time, with the difficulties which every attempt 
(0 learn the true import of these common, but equivocal 
words unavoidably imposes, they may proceed to consider 
the varieties of inflammation, fever, spasm, and the other mor- 
bid states, which will bring them to Nosotoey, or the classi- 





















a fication of diseases; when for the first time, they will perceive 
h the paths by which those who intend to limit themselves to 
d dinical medicine, and those who propose to cultivate opera- 
d tive surgery, are to diverge from each other. Having looked 
, into the systems of nosology, with sufficient care to perceive, 
d 






both their importance and their imperfections, the coadjutors 
may betake themselves in some degree to separate studies:— ; 
the student of physick to functional, the student of surgery 
to organic derangements. ‘The latter are, however, in all 
cses—mechanical injuries excepted—the offspring, as in 
turn they become the occasion, of the former; and hence they 
must both be studied by each class of pupils, though not in 
au equal degree. In, his nosological inquiries, the student 
becomes acquainted with what the naturalists call essen- 
tal characters; but, arriving at the investigation of partic- 
ular maladies, whether medical or surgical, he will of course 
extend and correct his knowledge of SympromaToLoey; en- 
deavouring by the utmost effort of his understanding to con- 
nect each symptoms with the morbid state of which it is the 
‘ign, In doing this he will be led to enlarge his knowledge of 
Morzip Anatomy, the first ideas of which might have been 
received while engaged on general pathology. 
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In this stage of his progress, he is qualified to investigate 
ithe causes of disease, a subject so enveloped in obscurity, that 
many students give it but a passing attention. Axrrioxogy jg, 
however, a branch of medical science of sufficient importance 
to justify, | should rather say, demand an attentive investiga. 
tion; and the very difficulties with which it is beset, should 
stimulate a pupil to its deep and protracted examination, 
Scarcely any portion of his studies will bring into requisition 
all his knowledge of nature and ar‘, like that of which I am 
speaking. Of the origin, combination and mode of action of 
the causas morborum, much remains undeveloped; partly from 
the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, but still more from the 
loose and limited manner in which it has been generally stu- 
died. With these convictions, I would indicate it to students 
of medicine, asa department of the profession in which they 
may labour with a well founded hope, of doing good to society 
and credit to themselves. 

Finally, he arrives, by a regular transition, at the Practice 
of the profession—its therapeuticks and operations. He stu- 
dies the indications of cure, and labours to establish in his 
mind, correct associations between symptoms and remedies— 
an association not arbitrary and empyrical, but founded on, 
an ample and accurate knowledge of the functions of the 
living body, in their regular and irregular conditions; and of 
the influence of external agents in the production and cure 
of diseases. The popular distinction between physic and 
surgery now becomes more apparent than before; and shall 
proceed to speak of them separately. 

The student who intends to limit himself to the practice 
of physic, must recollect, that even in countries where the 
line of separation is drawn with an absurd and unnatural pre 
cision, the physician is compelled to prescribe for a great 
number, and variety of cases which belong equally to the prov- 
ince of the surgeon. If this be the case in Europe, it must 
be much more so in the United States, where out of the 
large cities, there are no professed surgeons. In fact, all out 
physicians are surgeons likewise; and differ from the practi 
tioners so called, only in declining the performance of a lew 
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of the greater operations—such as those for hernia, lithoto- 
my, aneurism, deep seated tumours, cataract, and a few 
otherss ‘Tothe reduction of dislocation and fractures, the 
management of ulcers, trephining, amputating, dressing 
wounds, and other duties of a similar kind, which, from their 
frequency, make up the mass of surgical business, every phy- 
jician is presumed to be competent. The pupil then, even 
whea engaged in his practical studies, is by no means to limit 
himself to that which is technically called physic; but, extend- 
ing his inquiries to surgery, stops short of nothing, but its 
higher operations. 

Every part of a course of medical studies abounds in diffi- 
culties, and calls for intense and sustained application; but no 
sage is so trying to the powers of the student, as that which 
may be called the therapeutick. Hitherto he has occupied him- 
self, successively, upon distinct sciences, which he perceived 
to abound in cunnexions favourable to their union into a sys- 
tem of professional knowledge; and that union, in reference to 
his own mind, he is now to effect. He is faithfully represent- 
ed by the commander, who having embodied and equipped 
agreat variety of separate military corps, has at length to con- 
slidate them into an army and direct its active operations. 

It is difficult to furnish a student with rules for the organi- 
zation of his various attainments into a practical system, and 
much must necessarily be left to his own genius and judgment. 
A few hints, however, may not be without their utility. 

1. If he now finds deficiences in any of his preliminary ac- 
quirements, he should supply them, without delay, by a recur- 
rence to the branches in which they are discovered to exist. 

2. In ascertaining general principles, he should carefully 
note those which are of a doubtful character, and rest upon 
them as few rules of practice as possible. 

3. His practical maxims, in all cases, should be logical de- 
ductions from his principles. 

4. If they do not conform to those of the great and original 
writers of the profession, he should doubt their correctness, 


and act upon them cautiously; but not reject them without a 
trial, . 
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5. He should recollect that the same diseases, in differen; 
countries, frequently require variations in their treatm, ent, 
and that he must not implicitly adopt the rules of practice 
that have been found successful elsewhere. 

6. When he meets, in practical works, with different modes 
of treatment for the same disease, he should not suppose that 
one only can be correct, and the others necessarily errone. 
ous; for diseases may be cured by various methods. |p be. 
coming an eclectic, in these cases, he must carefully examine 
the whole, and test their merits by the great principles of 
pathology and therapeuticks, which compose his own sysiem, 
When he attempts to select from among them, he should 
avoid uniting rules or recipies that are incompatible, and 
would therefore countervail or neutralize each other. 

7. In his practical researches, he should always prefer ori- 
ginal works to compilations, and monographs to systems, 

8. He must be on his guard against the delusion of a fan. 
cied «simplicity, in the system which he constructs. Every 
complex machine is liable to a variety of irregular move- 
ments, which can only be reduced to order by a correspoading 
diversity of means. But of all machines the human body is 
the most complicated, exhibits the greatest number of disor. 
dered actions, all differing from each other, and requires the 
greatest variety of remedial applications. 

9. When arrived at this stage of his studies, he should no 
longer stand aloof from the practical duties of the profession; 
but avail himself of frequent opportunities to make an appii- 
cation of his knowledge. This is the end for which he has 
studied, and his final success will be proportionate to the fa- 
cility and effect with which he can make such application.— 
Skill in practice does not arise, however, from the number of 
cases he may see or treat, so much as the manner in which 
he contemplates them. Each one should be a study, and all 
things relating to it, should be connected with the principles 
that guide him, and which, in turn, they may serve to illustrate 
or overthrow. 

Should the student intend to make Oprrative Surceey, bis 
principal object, he may observe most of the foregoing sug: 
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gestions, while he bestows especial! attention on the following 
subjec s— 

|, The anatomy of the parts which are the seats of the 
greater operations of theart. With these parts, particularly 
such of them as cannot be cut into without danger, he should 
be perfectly familiar:—Not merely able to enumerate the 
muscles, and fascize, and nerves, and bloodvessels of which 
they are composed, but to conceive accurately of the relative 
«tation of those anatomical elements. He should, moreo- 
yer, learn to know each part, not only by the eye, but by the 
finger; as it will frequently happen, in deep and bloody ope- 
rations, that the sense of touch is the only one he can employ. 

9, He should practise the various operations on the dead 
sibject ; for by practice only, can he become adroit, or acquire 
that confidence which gives self possession in moments of dif- 
fculty and doubt. In this stage of his practical studies, he 
rill often find it advantageous to supply the deficiency of hu- 
nan subjects, by a resort to dead animals; in the selection of 
which he will be materially aided by some acquaintance with 
tology. 

3, He should practise on the living or the dead subject, the 
application of the various kinds of bandages and apparatus 
oisurgery. For the neat and efficient discharge of this duty, 
more experience is necessary, than many persons suppose un- 
tilthey come to the trial in cases of real injury, when it is too 
hte to prepare themselves. 

I shall conclude this branch of the subject with a reference 
 opsterrics. This department of the profession is empha- 
tically a compound of physic and surgery, and on this account 
not less than many others, it should be the last which a pupil 
itudies. The healthy functions of the uterine system how- 
ever, will have been leared by him, as a portion of physiology. 
As to obstetrical studies, the most important observation I 
can make, is, that the young physician will be called to act, 
with less of practical information, than in any other branch of 
the profession, for in no stage of his pupilage can he have 
many opportunities of acquiring that kind of knowledge. 
Hence he should study the subject in books, and by means of 
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lates and models, with extraordinary care and diligence, 
Without doing this, he may be thrown into situations of regpo,. 
sibility, most harrowing to his feelings, if not fatal to his patien, 

With these intimations, I shall close what it seems necessa, 
ry to say, concerning the plan on which a course of medica] 
surgical and obstetrical studies should be conducted; and jy 
conclusion, shall speak of the aid which the pupil shoul 
receive from his preceptor. 

At the risk of being thought severe, and perhaps tedious, | 
feel constrained to repeat, as a general fact, that the physiciays 
of the United States, are culpably inattentive to the studies of 
their pupils; and that this is one of the causes which retard 
the improvement, and arrest the elevation of the profession, 
Exceptions to this (apparently invidious) remark, are frequent. 
ly met with, especially in the great cities; but still they ar 
only exceptions. Without presuming to inquire,at large, into 
the causes of this default, | may mention that which seems to 
me, the most operative. The price of tuition is too loy, 
The preceptor feels no business obligation, and too often 
forgets what he owes to society and the profession. Like oth. 
er men, he gives in proportion as he receives, and when a pu. 
pil comes without money, permits him to depart without 
knowledge. He would thus, by implication, cast the whole 
blame on the father, but the fault is equally his own, He 
ought not to take a student, without the design of making him 
a good practitioner, and when an inadequate fee is proffer. 
ed by the father, should decline the application. Ifhe does not, 
but graduates his aid according to the reward, he degrades 
the profession and is accessory to an imposture on the com 
munity. On thissubject unfortunately we have no espril du 
corps, no uniformity, no emulation; while the whole are im. 
periously required. ‘The conscience which warms and pur 
fies our professional efforts in the sick chamber, is too often 
dumb in the study, where its promptings are equally demar- 
ded. Tuition is an art, but not governed by fixed and uni- 
versal laws. The student is to be urged onward from the 
‘known to the unknown’ through a variety of complex and dif 
ficult sciences. In this proceeding, the mere ipse disit of his 
preceptor can dobutlittle good; while a well directed super 
tendance will confer lasting benefits. The kind and manner of 
assistance must necessarily vary with the idiosyncracies of 
both master and scholar; for that which facilitates the pro- 
gress of one pupil, sometimes retards another, whe requis 
a different regimen; and the methods which one preceptor fol- 
lows with success, are often impracticable for another, from 
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peing inconsistent with his temperament and habits. But in 
ihe midst of these diversities of character, to which an exces- 
<jve importance ought not to be attached, we may perceive, 
gveral methods which are applicable to every case, and | 
shall proceed to enumerate them. 

}, The physician who proposes to become an instructor, 
should provide the requisite books, engravings, preparations 
and apparatus. He must not rely on his own attainments, as 
they cannot be transfered to his pupils, but through the instru- 
nentality of established means. 

9, He should form a plan of elementary studies and require 
bis pupils to follow it. ‘To this end he must designate every 
yok that is to be read, and debar them from the perusal 
of any others. It is even necessary, to mark portions which 
dhould be passed over, as being incomprehensible without 
ampler preparation, or as having been proven erroneous. 
Allour systematic works abound in chapters of the latter kind, 
the study of which cannot be too strongly reprobated, as plant- 
ing errors in the young mind which may never be eradicated. 

3, He should encourage his students to ask him questions and 
wlicit his aid, on the obscure and difficult parts of every au- 
hor; that nothing may be passed through without being under- 
stood. 

4, As a further means of effecting the same object, he 
ought to examine every one on the book he has just finished ; 
and, thus, not only correct his errors, but animate him to 
close and accurate application. 

5, At least once a week he ought to assemble his pupils 
into a class, and subject them to systematic examinations on 
the studies in which they are engaged. When such exami- 
nations are ably conducted, they constitute the most inter- 
esting and valuable exercises in which students ever engage. 
Bya series of well directed questions he may guide them 
through the labyrinths of the most complicated subject; and 
enable them to analyze that which they would otherwise find 
impenetrable and hopeless. ‘Their errors of principle and 
nomenclature will be corrected; and their confidence in the 
trath established; their scattered acquirements solidified into 
asystem, its deficiences made manifest, and the mode of sup- 
plying them indicated. Thus they will be led to contemplate 
and comprehend the relations which unite facts, that in badly 
educated minds remain insulated and in apparent variance. 
Above all, he can in this way and no other, relieve the tedium 
of solitary reading; invest the study with charms that render 
it attractive; and inspire an emulation for relative excellence, 
that will seldom fail to work out positive distinction. 
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6. He should require each pupil, at least once a month, j, 
write a thesis. This exercise should commence with his oe 
dies, and continue till it terminates in his inaugural disserta. 
tion. Its advantages are manifold, not the least of which j, 
the pleasure, which, in a short time, it affords to every Aspirin 
and inquisitive student. When studying anatomy, his thes; 
will of course be purely descriptive, a kind of Writing jy 
which none can be proficient without practice. As he aq. 
vances, they may assume a higher and more diversified chap. 
acter. Some of them should be simple abridgements of 
chapters written with diffuseness, of which, unfortunately, 
there is no lack; others might be purely analytical; others 
critical, or in the manner of reviews; and a portion, mere com. 
mentaries on authors of'a concise and aphoristick cast. In this 
way, he will form habits of attention, and be led to study 
with profit, what he would have passed by with carelessnes, 
In the latter periods of study, his essays may take on a gil 
higher character. He may begin to unite facts into regular 
dissertations, according to the rules of a sound philosophical 
logic; investigating principles, and constructing the elements 
of the system which is to guide and govern his future efforts 
in the practice. 

Was the custem of writing enjoined on every pupil, we 
should not have so many candidates for graduation, incapa- 
ble of composing their own theses; nor so many good physi- 
cians, who are unqualified to lay before the profession the re- 
sults of their experience. Not afew of them, indced, from 
neglecting what is here recommended, find themselves, in af- 
ter life, unable to write a single sheet of professional direc. 
tions with simplicity, taste and perspicuity. 

7. Lastly. It is the duty of the preceptor, when his pupil 
is prepared for clinical observations, to select for him such 
cases as will be profitable. The Dracnosis of diseases pre- 
sents many difficulties, and can be successfully studied only 
at the bedside. To introduce a student indiscriminately to 
all cases, is more likely to confuse than enlighten his mind. 
He should first study those which present a well defined char- 
acter, and proceed gradually to the more obscure and con- 

licated. But the most judicious selection of cases, will im- 
part but little instruction, unless they are made the subjects 
of conversation and comment by the preceptor. In these cliti- 
cal lectures, the benetit which he confers upon his disciple, if 
not greater, will be more deeply felt, than in any other pe 
riod of their connexion. The atility of whathe has been teac- 
ing will now be made apparent; and the endearing rela- 
tion finally dissolved, with feelings of gratitude in one, and 
self approving consciousness in the other. 
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Ant. I.—Case of Cartilagi nous Structure of the Cervix Uieri in a 

regnant woman, requiring an incision through the Os Uteri to 

render delivery practicable. By G. Corrtoy, M. D. of Mariet- 
ta, President of the Medical Society of Ohio. 

] was called to visit Mrs. S about twelve miles from 
Warietta, while in labour with her second child in consultation 
vith Dr. B——. She had then suffered more than forty 
eight hours with severe pains. On examination, I found the 
os Uteriabout two inches within-the os Externum, and di- 
lated to the size of halfa doliar; but instead of the soft and 
yielding appearance usual at such times, { was surprised to 
find it hard and rigid, and apparently ofa cartilaginous struct- 
we. The cervix Uteri did not as usual project into the 
Vagina, but was continous with it. I then uederstoed that 
she had suffered very greatly in her former labour, and was 
atlength delivered with instruments. Much inflammation 
fllowed, which resulted in a sloughing of a portion of the 
internal parts of the Vagina, and probably a portion of the 
cervix Uteri; after which, adhesions took place in such man- 
ner as to obliterate the projecting neck of the Uterus. Dr. 
B, informed me that the os Uteri had remained in the pre- 
sent state for at least forty eight hours. 

We concluded to try the effect of copious blood letting, 
which is oftentimes so efficacious in producing a relaxation of 
the os Uteri, though I expected but little benefit from the 
operation. 

We accordingly took from a large orifice in the arm, about 
hirly two ounces of blood, which produced cunsiderable 
hintness, but not the slightest alteration in the state of the 
os Uteri. 

In the mean time, the woman had become much exhausted, 
indeed she had been, for a long time in feeble heath, and had 
been supposed to be dropsical. 

No hope now remained of effecting a delivery by ordinary 
means. Under these circumstances we concluded to make an 
incisioa through the rigid os Uteri, sufficient to enable us to 
deliver with the crotchet. Accordingly I made a longitudi- 
tal incision of about one and a half or two inches in length 
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through ihe cartilaginous structure of the cervix Uteri, ¢. 
lecting that part which seemed most rigid; and by using tig 
Crotchet was enabled to bring down the child which wa 
small and in ahalf putrid state. No unusual hemorrhage q. 
curred. ‘The placenta however we could not deliver; ay 
after several ineffectual attempts, the cord having separate 
from it, and the woman becoming much exhausted, with |p 
borious respiration, and other unfavourable symptoms, 
concluded to leave her to repose; thinking that the placenia 
would probably be ejected by the action of the Uterus, whey 
it should recover from its present exhaustion. The ney 
morning she was much recovered, and in the course of the 
day the placenta was expelled. This woman afterward re. 
covered without the occurrence of any very unfavourable 
symptoms. 

This case exhibits the danger of an incautious use of ip 
struments in the practice of midwifery, as there can be no 
doubt that the sloughing and consequent adhesions which o- 
curred subsequent to her former confinement, had arises 
from that cause. 

November, 1829. 


Art. Ul.—Some account of the efficacy of tight bandages ani 
oil of turpentine, applied to the extrenuties in certain stages of 
Autumnal Fever. By Witttam Macray Awz, M. D, of 
Somerset, Ohio. 

Every autumn presents cases or stages of fever, which are 
termed congestive. The heart fails to throw the blood to tie 
surface and the fluid stagnates in the great trunks; the bloot 
less extremities shrink up, and the hands resemble those ol 4 
washerwoman while engaged in her calling; the skin loses ils 
sensibility, and heat, and is covered with cold perspiration; 
the faculties of-sensation and volition are greatly impaired, 
the countenance becomes Hippocratic, and death seems— 
fact generally is, impending. In this sad condition, internal 
stimulants, external irritation, frictions, and culinary heatat 
resorted to, but in most cases without effect. 
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(, the summer of 1829, I aws called to see a labourer 
on the Canal, who had been hauled 20 miles in a wagon under 
, burning sun, vomiting the whole way. His limbs were cold, 
a covered witha profuse sweat. Death, indeed, seemed to 
yeat hand. Sitting by his bed side, and reflecting on the 
most proper course to be pursued, [ rubbed one of his almost 
jieless arms, till the perspiration was dried up, and the skin 
quired a little colour when | covered it up. But in 10 
minutes it was colder than ever, and literally deluged in 
perspiration, as if the integuments had entirely lost their 
woaining power. An observation of this fact, suggested to 
gy mind the propriety, and possible advantage of bandaging 
tis extremities, and I immediately proceeded to verify my 


geculation by reducing it to practice. Procuring a suffi- 


cent number of flannel rollers, I bandaged, tightly and neatly, 
the whole of his limbs from their extremities to the trunk of 
ie body, and moistening them with spirit of turpentine, left 
lim to his fate. In six hours he was a new creature. His 
wuntenance was revived, his pulse had risen, and the heat 
ind colour of his limbs were restored. Regular paroxysms 
ofautumnal fever supervened, which being met with the 
ial remedies, he recovered. 

| have since the above case, used the bandages repeatedly, 
ud always with success, sometimes as in the same case 
uving to trust to it alone, the situation of the stomach pre- 
eating other means, and at other times using it both as an 
djuvant, and a preventive remedy. And further, I have 
ittended its application to various other adynamic prostra- 
lons of the system; particularly that attendant on cholera 
norbus, in which disease I constantly make it an auxiliary to 
‘he common means, when the case is severe. I have no doubt 
‘hat it would contribute signally to the preservation of life ia 
many cases of extreme capillary exhaustion, and might be 
ound singularly useful in yellow fever. 

The following is an extract from a letter received from 
Dr. Thomas H. Gibson, of Circleville, in this state, one of my 
‘orrespondents, upon the subject under consideration. “I 
hank you a thousand times for your idea of bandages in 
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certain states of extreme capillary exhaustion. I saved ji, 
father of a large and helpless family, by their use after ever 
thing else had failed. It was a case of cholera, agerayate; 
by his having taken a large portion of gamboge, colomel, and 
tartar emetic pills. After having spent two or three bond 
fruitlessly, in endeavoring to remove cold extremities 8, pie. 
cordial anxiety, difficulty of breathing, and other symptom: 
which portend dissdlution, by ordinary and extraordinary stip. 
ulants; I ripped up a wollen frock and incased his extrenj. 
ties, and the result was delightfully successful. I wonder tha 
I should not have thought of it long ago. It is the very (hing 
I have wanted for years. It is precisely applicable, to thos 
cases in which medicines have no longer any effect. Applied 
at the right time, it would save 7 in 10 of those who die of 
our western autumnal diseases.” 
Novenrber, 1829. 


Art. IV.—A4 Case of Organic disease of the Stomach, with the a- 
pearances after death, By Samuet Martin, M. D. Col. Rey. 
Chir. Lond. Soc. of Morgan County, Ohio. 

Samuel McCune, I suppose about 60 years old, and till with- 
insome months a strong and hard working man, mentioned 
to me in October 1828, that he had had, for a considerable 
length of time (perhaps nearly a year) a kind of burning 
pain, not however easily described, at the stomach; this pain 
was sure to come on soon after eating, but also came on 
at other times; after one or two eructations it was always tt. 
lieved fora while. The tongue was clean, the appetite good, 
no sickness at stomach, and the bowels as he said, regulat.— 
Fie said he felt “a sort of squeezing as if something was trying 
to pass through the stomachand could not;” and that he wat 
“getting weaker and weaker.” - 

{ told him he might try fora while, a mixture of Jaudanum, 
sulphuric ather and tincture of asafcetida, which he did; | 
afterwards only saw him by chance, but I heard that the med: 
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cine had no good effect, indeed very little effect whatever, 
tho’ taken in considerable doses; and that several other med- 
cines he had tried, had very little effect of any kind: from 
these circumstances I began to suspect an alteration of struct- 
yre, perhaps scirrhus, and mentioned it to the family, which 
was the cause of the patients desiring to be examined after 
jeath. Afterwards he tried by my desire extract of conium, 
fra short time, without effect; he used also for a short time 
the runnet of acalf with a little alleviation of his sufferings. 

| saw him about three weeks before death; at this time he 
was greatly emaciated; the stomach could be felt, small and 
hard, and put into motion by the pulsations of the descending 
jorta; the abdomen in that part was a little protruded. Soon 
afer this he vomited almost every thing that he ate; and 
ometimes, as I was told, a dark matter resembling coffee 
sroundss He became continually more and more emaciated 
tillhedied. His death, which had daily been looked for, thro’ 
the last fortnight, happened on the 18th of July of this year. 

A few hours after death, the stomach wag examined; an in- 
cision was made through the abdominal parieties from the 
ensiform cartilage to the spine of the left ilium; the angular 
fap thus made being turned over the side, the stomach was 
exposed to view; it had a firm, white, shining appearance, like 
fscia; and was quite hard to the touch. Being removed 
from the hody and placed on a table, it was laid open, by an 
incision along the line of the smaller curvature, from the re- 
ophagus to the pylorus. A small quantity of brownish fluid 
escaped. 

About one eighth part only of the whole organ appeared 
exempt from disease, and capable of distention: this was on 
the smaller curvature and near the osophagus. Ido not think 
the stomach, even by a forcible injection, could have been 
made to hold half a pint. 

The stomach being spread open, the remaining seven 
eighths of its interior appeared studded over with soft hillocks 
of various and irregular shapes, some as large as a hazlenut 
and others of 3 or 4 times that size; resembling in colour the 
civeritious part of the brain, perhaps inclining more to a 
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brown; these hillocks, as I have called them, were so Close 
together, that when the stomach was closed up, as in its sty), 
before being cut into, their sides touched and fitted together, 
and then the internal surface of the stomach, viewed through 
the incised opening, appeared only a little uneven. 

On cutting into these lumps down to their bases, it appear. 
ed that the softness and the brownish colour reached only j 
a small depth, the color then changing gradually to that of 
cartilage, and the substance growing gradually harder, jij 
arriving near the external surface of the stomach, they wer 
of a cartilaginous and almost tendinous hardness, and coy)j 
scarcely be indented by the handle or even the point of the 
scalpel. 

It was an inch, I should say, from the top to the base of 
some of the larger lumps, or in other words, the wall of the 
stomach was there aninch thick. I observed no radiated by 
in the hardest part a lamellated appearance. It was at the 
pyloric extremity that the greatest hardness and near it the 
greatest thicknessgwas. I think from some spots looking a 
little inflamed on the inner surface of the stomach, that if the 
patient could have lived a little longer, ulceration would have 
commenced. 

The mesenteric glands it the vicinity partook of the dis 
ease. The liver was of a natural color and consistence; but 
there were two small cysts on its upper surface, which were 
not opened; it being understood that no parts except the stom 
ach were to be meddled with; and I suppose they were of 1 
common kind and had nothing to do with the patients sufler 
ingss This is the only opportunity afforded me for 12 year 
of examining the human viscera; but I thing the spleen was 
less firm than natural, as it was ruptured whilst drawing it 
forward very gently with my fingers; and that the small inte: 
tines were rather firmer and thicker than natural. 

I would remark, that I should suppose such a formation 2 
here described would take place only in a contractile bag; 
like the stomach, possessed of several distinct tunics; and that 
it may be accounted for thus; For some time after the vet 
iels had taken on the diseased action, the stomach remained 
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capable of contraction and distention. The contraction of the 
muscular coat would throw the mucous into wrinkles, the crev- 
ces were the clefts between the lumps | have described, and 
he cartilaginous matter was deposited by the vessels in the 
mised parts of the wrinkled surface;—between the brown 
substance, which was the diseased and thickened mucous mem- 
pane, and the fascia like external surface, which was the dis- 
eased peritoneal coat—in the mean time the muscular fibre 
jiappeared gradually. 
November, 1829. 


dat. V-—Some account of the Symptoms aud Treatment of the 
Denguc, as it oppeared and prevailed in the southern and central 
parts of Olio, in the spring of 1829. By Dr. Joun Coox 
Bennett, of McConnelsville. 


During the spring of the present year, 1829, the Dengue 
prevailed in Circleville, Marietta, McConnelsville, Malta and 
ither towns lying in the valleys of the Scioto and Muskingum 
rivers. My own observations on this new visitor were chiefly 
nade at the first of those towns, 

SyMPTOMS. 

The symptoms of Dengue, as it appeared in Circleville 
during the months of March, April, May, and June, A. D. 
1929, were much milder than those of the south. This may 
be attributed toits having changed its latitude. The disease 
commenced with a chill, which continued from half an hour 
fo an hour and a half, succeeded by fever which continued 
from one to four days before the cutaneous efflorescence made 
itsappearance. ‘The patient complained of lassitude, and an 
uneasy sensation in the limbs, pain in the back, head, and ex- 
tremities. The pain in the head was an acute cephalalgy. 
It would be well to remark, that although there was more or 
less pain in the joints, there was no observable swelling.— 
There was some itching of the skin, ‘The eruption or efilo- 
rescence differed essentially from that of measles, whick 
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prevailed at the same time. The eription in measles jg flat. 
tened, that of the Dengue, or “French measles” as it was cq), 
ed, was elevated with aa inflamed base, and pointed jp the 
centre, not unlike prickley-heat.. The eruption in Measles, 
in many cases, was confluent, that of the Dengue was jy all 
cases distinct; though it often appeared in clusters, blotches,o, 
wheals, on separate parts of the body. The eruption in meq, 
sles was general, that of the Dengue was principally cog. 
fined to the thorax, neck, and face. In some cases a fog 
pimples appeared upon the extremities. In a word the Der. 
gue eruption may be said to range between the miliary erup. 
tion and that of measles, as to the size of the pimples, hy 
it is rather more pointed than either. The eruption contip. 
ued upon the surface from one to eight or nine days, us. 
ally about four, before it totally disappeared. Desquamatig 
of the cuticle attended upon the subsidence of the eruption, 
The eyes were not generally inflamed, and there was but lit. 
tle or no cough. In this it differed from measles. The ad. 
nata was slightly tinged with red vessels. The patiex pe 

rienced considerable pain when the eyes were moved i: “ii 

orbits, and they were quite sensible to the touch. There jas 
some soreness of the joints for several days after the eruption 
had disappeared. In two cases there were relapses after an 
interval of two orthree days. ‘These cases were said to be 
measles by the attending physician, but I was convinced from 
the appearance of the eruption, the pain in the joints, the 
pain in the head, back, and extremities, the absence of cougl 
and sore eyes, &c. that they were Dengue. Some persous 
supposed that the cases, generally, which were not measles, 
were miliary fever, and I was of the same opinion until I made 
an accurate examination of all the symptoms of the three di 
eases—Dengue, measles, and miliary fever. ‘The tongue was 
generally red on its margin, but foul in its centre. In some 
cases the urine was copious, clear and without deposit, in 
others scanty and high coloured, and in others turbid. Ini 
tration of the lymphatic glands of the neck and axilla now 
and then occurred. Many cases were attended with vertigo, 
and some with great mental uneasiness. Inappetency, and a 
vitiated taste attended upon almost every case. 
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The following are the symptoms of the epidemic at Mari. 
stta as detailed to me by Dr. Hildreth, in a recent conversa- 
‘jon. It prevailed more or less during the months of Fevru- 
ay,March, and April, and was a disease similar to that descri- 
ped by the southern writers. The symptoms were all milder 
than those at the south, but of the same character. High 
fever, preceded by chilliness, continuing for one, two, or three 
jays before the eruption made its appearance, and subsiding 
gradually as that disappeared. The eruption was chiefly 
confined to the neck, chest, and body—composed of small red 
pimples attended with great heat and itching; more diffused 
than the measles, and drying up in less time. No redness of 
the eyes, or cough. Severe pain in the joints of the wrists 
and ancles, euding in swelling and tenderness of the integu- 


ments, 

Dr. Johnson, of M’Connelsville, informed me that two cases 
of this disease, attended with mild symptoms, came under his 
notice. Dr. Barker, of the same place, (McConnelsville) says 
that no cases have come under his immediate care, but he 
ays that a disease called the “French measles,” has prevailed 


toaconsiderable extent in the country. Dr. Martin of this 
county, (Morgan) says that a disease embracing the symptoms 
of Dengue has prevailed to a considerable extent with him. 
In several cases there were relapses after an interval of from 
four to six days) Dr. Martin seems to be of opinion that the 
disease is a variety of measles, although he says the eruption 
was more elevated and more distinct. Mr. Dana, near Wa- 
terford, Washington County, informed me that the disease 
prevailed to a very considerable extent amongst the inhabi- 
tants. I aminformed that Dr. Bowen of Waterford, pro- 
nounced the disease to be nettle rash. 

The symptoms of Dengue, as detailed by various writers, 
thow that they differ very widely in different parts of the 
country, though the disease is essentially and identically the 
‘ame every where.’ We shall proceed from ‘the symptom 
atology of this disease, to the methodus medendi. 
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TREATMENT. 

The early symptoms of their complaint required an actiye 
treatment from the practitioner. In most cases the inflamma 
tory symptoms required that the lancet should be dipped in 
the crimson fountain, and a considerable quantity of bloog 
abstracted. This practice was attended with the happiest 
consequences in my practice. Dr. Hildreth used the lancet 
in Marietta with good success. It is disapproved of, however, 
by Dr. Dickson, and by some of the other southern practi. 
tioners. The climate might make the lancet inadmissable jn 
the southern states, when it could be used with propriety and 
advantage here. Dr. Drake in speaking of the treatment of 
Dengue says, “It should be borne in mind, however, that i 
changing its latitude, it may change its character so faras to 
require a treatment considerably different. We should ex. 
pect, indeed, that it would assume a more inflammatory na- 
ture, and call for a bolder use of the lancet, than it seems to 
have required in the south.” Ina communication from Dr, 
Stennett, of Jamaica, to Dr. Betton, of Germantown, he says, 
“J find copious bleeding, at first, in able people, followed by 
small doses of epsom salts and tartar emetic, so as to produce 
slight nausea and action of the bowels, together with warm 
salt water baths, generally remove the disease in three 
days.” Asacathartic I generally used flor. sulph and crem. 
tartar. aa 3i. prore nata. In some cases, however, | used 
calomel in large doses. Pediluvium and hot fomentations 
were resorted to when we desired to promote natural per- 
spiration. When the pain seemed to demand it, the tinct. 
opii was used freely and repeated at proper intervals. | 
frequently directed hot saffron tea asa diaphoretic. This 
was found to be an excellent remedy. It appeared to te- 
lieve all the unpleasant symptoms. Dr. Squaer, who was 4 
great advocate for the use of cathartics in this malady, used 
the following:—*oR. extract colocynthidis comp. aloes soc 
terin. gummi resine, aa gr. jj. hydrargyri submuriatis gt 
xxiv. fiat massa in pilula duodecim dividend sumatur tres 
h. s.” Upon the following day the pills were assisted by 
an infusion of senna or supertartrate of potash. 
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Some practitioners used cold bathing to the head in cases of 
«vere pain, with good success. Injections with some gentle 
purgative were of service. ‘The diet was light, and in fact | 
the general regimen was purcly antiphlogistic. Warm flan- 
nels were often applied to the abdomen in order to velieve 
urgent symptoms. The southern physicians used vesicants to 
relieve the sickness of the stomach. The means of cure 
adopted by Dr. Munos, and other physicians of the Island of 
Cuba were diet, partial baths of the feet and arms, sinapisms, 
xatives, glysters, diluents, topical bleeding, oily and opiate 
frictions, applied to the painful parts, anodyne cataplasms, fo- 
nentations, and lotions of the same class, emollients, &c. 
kc. The treatment detailed above, succeeded in every case 
in this climate, so far as | can learn. Some persons did not 
require the aid of medicine, and were not even confined to 
bed at all, while others were very sick. 1am of opinion that 
or mode of treatment will coincide with the views of our 
wuthern brethren, except so far as it regards blood-letting. 


Art. VI.—Brief notices of the Measles which prevailed at Cir- 
cleville, O, in the spring of 1829. By Dr. Joun Cook Bennett, 


In the months of March, April, May and June, the mea- 
‘les prevailed in Circleville and its vicinity ; chiefly, however, 
inthe town. They affected every class of inhabitants—ne- 
groes not excepted. Not a few who had previously had the 
disease were reinfected and passed through all stages of the 
complaint with the usual symptoms. Even during the epi- 
demic to which I refer, there were examples of its occurring 
twicein the same individuals, who, moreover, had experien- 
ced the disease several years before. I have not before 
known this malady so malignant. 

Symptoms.-The disease commenced with a hoarseness, 
accompanied with a harsh dry cough, and uneasy or difficult 
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respiration. Some cases began witha chill of short dura 
tion. The eyelids were tumefied, and the vessels of the 
conjunctiva became turgid and inflamed. The cheeks worg 
frequently wet with a flow of acrid tears, and the nostri 
were surcharged with acrid serum, which irritated thei: jip 
ing membrane to such a degree as to occasion an almost j; 
cessantsneezing. A violent cepbalalgia and excessive head 
ach were, generally, amongst the symptoms. The ras) 
which was “in crimson, stigmatised dots, grouped in irregula 
circles or crescents,” generally made its appearance upon ti 
fourth day, but it would frequently appear on the second day 
and in two cases, which came under my notice, it did ng 
show itself till the sixth. One of these cases terminated { 
vourably, but the other person died of congestion of the lug 
A general scarlet flush often accompanied the pathognomi 
dots. The sooner the efflorescence made its appearance, ih 
slighter and more favourable in most cases was the attack 
but in some few instances where the rash made its appea 
ance even upon the second day, the patient died. Many ca 
ses terminated on the fourth day, but if the disease passed 
the fourth it invariably continued until the ninth or atte 
wards. About a day prior to the termination of the disease 
whether upon the fourth or ninth day, the redness diminished 
and there was a branny desquamation of the cuticle, ove 
the affected surface, leaving more or less discoloration of the 
skin. When the disease terminated favourably on either the 
fourth or ninth days, as these were the critical days, no trace 
of it remained: but when it terminated unfavourably, an 
not in death,in some cases sore eyes continued for some weeks 
and in others where there was a predisposition to phthisi 
that malady or some other pneumonic affection succeeded. 

All the cases of death were from hydrocephalus or con 
gestion of the lungs, consequent upon an aggravated state ol 
the symptoms. In children it was hydrocephalus, in adulisit 
was pulmonary congestion. In most cases the catarrhal fever 
was very high. There was nointermission of fever from the 
commencement to the termination of the disease, but a very 
slight remission each day. 
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Treatment.—We hold that fever is necessary to such an ex- 
ient as to throw the virus upon the surface ; but when it passes 
hat point it endangers life. As the pyrectic action was gen- 
erally high toned, our remedies were antiphlogistic. As it 
regards blood-letting in measles we ‘cannot agree with Dr. 
Good, toto celo, owing, perhaps, to the circumstance of our 
gestern diseases requiring much more active depletion than 
European diseases. When called to treat a patient labouring 
udder rubeola, [ commenced with copious blood-letting, with 
the design of reducing the pyretic action so as to excite a 
healthy action on the skin. This plan was attended with sig- 
nal success, as Only one patient died who was bled. It was 
observed that those who submitted to blood-letting had the 
disease much lighter than those who did not. Bleeding was 
rsorted to in any stage ot the disease when the symptoms 
seemed to demand it. The high toned pyrectic action would 
frequently demand it in the first stages, and the pneumonic 
inlammation in the last. There did not appear to be any 
danger of typhous symptoms supervening upon the abstrac- 
tion of blood, as the symptoms participated more of synocha 
than of synochus. If the fever had proved a synochus there 
would have been danger of exhausting the patient by blood- 
letting, and so producing a fatal termination in typhus; but 
thefever, was catarrhal, and participated much of synocha, 
and required active depletionto secure a safe or favourable 
isue. The abstraction of blood was in proportion to the 
urgency of the symptoms, from twelve to thirty-six ounces. 
Phlebotomy was repeated pro re nata. Where the bowels 
were greatly disordered, and the prime vie required active 
evacuation, | used submurias hydrargyri from forty-two 
to eighty-four grains at a dose. The 84 grain dose would 
produce no greater number of evacuations than the 42 grain 
doses, but each evacuation would be more copious. Calomel is 
surely a safe remedy, but it must be given in doses sufficiently 
large to work itself off, to avoid danger. It is the small dose, 
and not the large, that is attended with dangerous conse- 
quences, by remaining in the system so long as to produce a 
troublesome salivation, and it is these small doses that general- 
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ly produce mercurial diseases. In ordinary cases, however, [ 
used supertartrate of potash and flowers of sulphur, a.a, 33, 
mixed every three hours, until the prime vie were sufficiently 
evacuated. This was likewise used in some cases to promote 
the eruption. Emeticé, of four grains of tart. antimo. mixeg 
with ipecacuanha, sixteen grains, proved useful on the jp. 
cursion of the disease, but subsequent to venesectioy— 
They were of use in almost every stage of the disease. Where 
the cough or dyspnaa were troublesome, and where diapho. 
retics were necessary to produce a moisture on the skin, Dow. 
er’s powder, oxymel of squills, small doses of pulvis antimo. 
pialis, a warm decoction of serpentaria virginiana and valerian 
combined, saffron tea, &c. were given as the symptoms seen- 
ed to require the one or the other. They were all used jn 
turn with the happiest results. The doses were generally 
large. When the febrile symptoms were high and the thirst 
insupportable, cold water was allowed the patient as often 
as he desired it. It was used asa refrigerant beverage with 
good effect. The drinks were generally given hot, antece. 
dent to the eruption, but after the efflorescence was fully 
established, cold water and other cold drinks were allowed, 
And in some cases cold refrigerent drinks were given anterior 
to the eruptions having appeared. The sick were gener- 
ally kept cool in well ventilated rooms, but the currents of 
cold air were not suffered to pass immediately over the body 
of the patient. It was frequently necessary to wash the eyes 
with warm milk and water, in the morning before they could 
be opened, and to continue the bathing several times a day 
in order to remove the puriform discharge. It was necessa- 
ry to wash the mouth likewise, so as to remove the sordes.— 
In some cases the whole body was bathed in warm milk and 
water. It willbe unnecessary to enumerate other remedies, 
either of a general, specific, or topical nature, as the common 
remedies adapted to the symptoms were given as they were 
demanded or required. The food was light and vegetable, 
and usually ina liquid form. A diarrhoea would often super: 
vene upon the subsidence of the eruption which always pro 
duced a favourable crisis. The diarrhoea was seldom cor 
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ected, and when corrected it was very cautiously done.— 
Pediluvium was often employed to produce perspiration. In- : 
jections were used very freely in all stages of the disease, and ‘ 
the happiest results were attendant upon their administration. 
October, 1829. 
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Art. VII.—Remarks upon the Physiology of the Eye-—By Jamxs 
C. Fintey, M. D. of Cincinnati. 

Having been often dissatisfied at the imperfect manner in 
yhich the physiology of vision has been treated by the most 
poplar authors, I have thought it probable that an attempt 
to apply the principles of optics and physiology to some dis- 
puted points upon that subject, might not be unacceptable to 
the readers of the Western Journal. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the structure of the eye, as 
this is familiar toevery reader. It is sufficient to remark, that 
the eye is provided with two lenses which serve to concentrate 
he rays of light in its posterior part, so as to form an 
image upon the retina. Since the power of the lens de- 
pends upon its density, compared with the medium with 
rhich it is surrounded, the refractive power of the eye must 
principally depend upon the aqueous humour; because the 
chrystalline lens embodied in humours whose density is very 
nearly equal to its own must have its effects almost entirely 
counteracted by the concave surface of these humours which 
lie in contact with it. Hence if the chrystalline be removed 
ai image is still formed, larger, and more indistinct, but suffi- 
ciently defined in its outlines, to serve the ordinary purposes 
of vision; though the range of vision is very considerably 
contracted. 

The cornea has generally been described, as a segment of 
asphere smaller than the globe of the eye. An accurate ob- 
‘ervation of the eye, however, especially in nearsighted per- 
‘ons, will show that the curue of the cornea deviates very 
vonsiderably from that of a sphere, and as writers on optics 
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have demonstrated, that a parabolic curve alone will so Con 
centrate the rays of light as to forma perfect image, it j, 
probable that aature, whose works are lic ble to none of the 
objections which arise from the imperfection of human instry. 
ments, has adopted that form which is best suited to her pur. 
poses. Scarpa, who has pointed out}this fact, attributes ij tg 
the compression of the muscles of the globe of the eye. By 
without stopping to point out the insufficiency of this expla 
nation, it is sufficient to remark, that nature is not often under 
the necessity of resorting to mechanical contrivances, to rem. 
edy the imperfection of her instruments. On the contrary, 
the constant pressure of the humors of the eye, acting equally 
in all directions, must have a tendency to remove the pronj- 
nence of the cornea, and to produce that state of things which 
we meet with in old age. 

As objects approach the eye, the point at which the rays 
converge is thrown further back, and consequently it has been 
supposed, that the eye must have the power of accommoda 
ting itself to the distance of objects, so that the image may 
always be formed on the retina. Before examining the truth 
of the various hypotheses, which have been formed in expla- 
nation of this supposed power, it would be worth while to en- 
quire if it be really necessary. 

A screen placed at the focus of a lens whose focal distance 
is 3-4 of an inch, will admit of an extent of vision equal tothe 
1-8 of an inch without impairing the distinctness of the image. 
The image will be larger, as the screen is removed from the 
focus, either to or from the lens, but its outlines will be pre- 
served sufficiently distinct for the purpose of vision. As the 
object approaches the eye, the point at which the rays cor 
verge does not change more than the 1-8 of an inch, until it 
comes within six inches of the lens. It is difficult to make 
satisfactory experiments of this kind upon the eye, on account 
of the difficulty of removing its coats so as to obtain a distinct 
view of the image, without impairing its structure. If we 
can be allowed, however, to apply this fact in explanation of 
the phenomena of vision, we will discover that the eye may 
be adapted to a very considerable range of vision, without any 
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ower of accommodation. Without the limits of distinct 
,ision, the eye is assisted very much by the memory in con- 
reying a distinct impression of the object of vision, when this 
;familiar to us. This influence is exemplified by the effect 
of the imagination, in giving form and shape to those objects, 
which are indistinctly seen by dim twilight, or through the 
nedium of a fog. In the same manner, when an object is sud- 
ienly placed close to the eye, the impression is confused and 
indistinct, and the eye accommodates itself to the distance, 
not suddenly, as if by muscular effort, but by gradually tra- 
ing the outlines until, by the assistance of memory and ima- 
gination, We are enabled to give them their distinct features. 
from the want of this assistance, we are unable to forma 
dear idea of the form of an unknown object that is placed 
out of the limits of distinct vision. 

In addition to this, the eye probably has a power analogous 
wone possessed by the ear, of singling out the rays which 
proceed from a single point, and of bestowing upon them 
is undivided attention, and thus of forming a distinct outline, 
shen the image upon the retina is very confused. 

Itis unnecessary to state to those at all acquainted with the 
principles of optics, that the contraction of the iris can exert 
winfluence over the focal distance of the eye, as Richerand 
erroneously supposes. Its only office is to diminish the intcn- 
iityof the image without affecting, as Magendie asserts, its 
ize, 

The estimate that we form of the size of objects, so far as 
this depends upon the eye, it is probable, depends upon what 
Dt. Brown has called the muscular sense.* 


*As many individuals are disposed to doubt the existence of a sense 
of this kind, it may not be improper to add, by way of illustration, a 
ftw examples of its exercise. Itis by this sense we judge of the 
veight, shape, or size of objects, which we hold in the hand, by the 
resistance they offer to the muscles. By this sense we keep within 
le centre of gravity, and judge when we deviate so far from it as to 
endanger our falling. As instances of the great accuracy which it 
lay acquire, we may witness the facility with which we direct 
wlrhand, in whatever position it may te placed, to any part of our bo- 
iy;and the rapidity and certainty, with which we regulate the motion 
{the arm, in throwing ata distant object. 
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There is but one point in the retina, sufficiently sensible to 
receive accurate impressions, and the eye in Viewing ay 
objeet, turns itself so that the rays from the different par 
may be successively received upon this point. It is by the 
extent of motion necessary to gain a distinct view of the 
whole image, that we judge of its size. In viewing smal 
objects, or those which are very familiar to us, the motions of 
the eye are made with such rapidity, that we do not atten; 
to them, and appear/to embrace the whole at one view; byt 
there can be no doubt that we acquire our idea of any cop 
plex object, by a successive view of its different parts, Thy 
extent of motion necessary to embrace the whole of the o} 
ject, will not be affected by the variation in the size of the 
image, in consequence of the rays converging to a point near. 
er to, or more remote from the retina, as the motions of the 
axis of the eye will be the same, whatever may be the imper 
fection of the image. If our estimate of the size of objects 
depended upon the size of the image formed upon the retina 
we could form no conclusion when they were brought withi 
the point of distinct vision, as the image then very rapid) 


increases, froma two fold cause—the nearness of the object 
and the imperfect convergence of the rays which proceet 
from it. 


Itis owing to the exercise of the muscles of the eye, whic 
is necessary in viewing very near objects, on account of the 
imperfection of the image on the retina, that the eyes are s0 
much fatigued in examining them. 

This view of the subject, affords a very ready explanatio 
of the fact, that we do not see objects inverted. We judge 
of their position, not by that of the image on the retina, but® 
the motion of the eye necessary to enable us to embrace the 
whole view. Thus we judge by the touch of the position of am 
object, in whatever direction the hand may be placed upon it 

The sympathy between the retina and iris is well known, and 
is analogous to what we observe in other parts of the system 
where irritation produces contraction in distant muscles. 

There is also a very close sympathy between the retina and 
the surface of the eye, the object of which is to produce * 
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: toll josure of the lids, when the eye has beer too long exercised. 

ania =This, we believe, is the only instance in which inflamma- 
ion is uniformly produced by irritation of a distant nerve; 
and what makes it more remarkable, by one that is insensible 
o the irritation. 

This fact in combination with others of a similar nature, 
may permit us to question the truth of a general received 
pinion, that the painful sensations we experience arise from 
mechanical violence offered tothe nerve. The pain that we 
axperience from wounding the surface or extremities of the 
ody is very different from that of wounding the large brach- 
gof the nerves. The heart, lungs, serous membranes and 
ligaments of the joints, have no sensibility to ordinary irri- 
unts, either chemical or mechanical. But they are all ex- 
wisitely sensible when inflamed; the ligaments of the joints 
shen stretched, and the vital organs when their functions are 
iterrupted, produce ageny of the most insupportable kind. 
The nerves which supply these different parts produce that 
lind of sensation, which is necessary to give warning of in- 
erruption of function, or the approach of disease; or to guard 
against those injuries, to which they are most exposed; and 
he pain probably is produced not by mechanical violence 
ilered to the nerve, but by the consciousness (if we may use 
tie expression) which the nerve possesses of the suffering of 
the part over whose welfare it presides. 

The question has been frequently proposed by physiolo- 
ists; why, since the image is formed upon eachof the eyes, 
lowe not see objects double. In reply, it is generally suppo- 
ed that there are corresponding points in the nerves of the 
two eyes, which convey a single impression to the mind. In 
directing our vision, instinct or experience teaches us, so to 
direct the eye as that the rays of light may enter in the di- 
rection of its axis) They then fall upon the most sensible 
part of the retina, and by moving perpendicularly to the plane 
ofthe pupil, a greater number are permitted to pass that open- 
ing, and arrive at the posterior part of theeye. Hence we 
acquire the habit of moving the eyes in concert, and of refer- 
ting the impressions made upon these points to a single object. 
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If we allow this concert in action to depend upon habit, a; 
it undoubtedly does, then there can be no other corresponding 
points in the eyes; because the relative place of the image 
will change, with every change in the distance, and position of 
the object. 

If the rays of light therefore, enter the eye in any othe 
direction, the object will appear double, provided, the part of 
the nerve in the different eyes upon which they fall, is possess. 
ed of nearly equal sensibility: Otherwise the attention js 
directed to the stronger impression, while the other is over. 
looked. Hence an object placed immediately before the 
eyes appears double when the vision is directed to a point 
nearer or more remote; or whenit is brought so near that the 
axes of the two eyes cannot be directed towards it. When the 
object is placed outside of the axis of the eye, it will not ap. 
pear double unless it be very brilliant, and the view be stead. 
ily directed to some other object, because the rays then 
fall upon a point of the retina in one eye of s0 little sensibjl. 
ity that the impression is not attended to; and it is very diff. 
cult to control the efforts of the eye to gain a distinct view, 

In conformity with these principles, when an effort is made 
to view an object very close to the eye, two similar bodies 
may be so placed, that the direction of the rays of light 
proceeding from them, will coincide with the axes of the eyes, 
and consequently, an impression will be conveyed of the ex- 
istence of but one object. 

Something analogous to this, we have in the sense of touch. 
When the contiguous surfaces of the fingers are placed upon 
a minute object, a single idea is conveyed to the mind, but 
when by crossing the fingers, surfaces which are not habitua- 
ted to act in concert are applied to the same object, two dis 
tinct impressions are conveyed to the mind. 

It has been supposed, that the mind attends only to the im- 
pression made upon one of the eyes, and in confirmation of 
this opinion, an experiment of Mr. Lawrence, bas been lately 


suggested tome. 
It is alledged that when the sight is directed to an object al 


the distance of 15 or 20 feet, if the finger be moved before 
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the eye, until a shade is cast over the object, it will be found 
that the distinct view is more obstructed when the rays of 
light are intercepted from one eye, than from the other; and 
ithas been supposed from the results of this experiment, that 
the right eye is generally used in preference to the left. 

There appears to be some mistake on this subject. The 
object will appear as if viewed through a semitransparent 
medium, when the view of either eye is intercepted, and near- 
ly to the same extent; consequently, the indistinctness would 
appear to arise from the fact that in spite of our efforts to fix 
our attention, the finger diverts it from the other object; and 
this experiment may be considered as confirming the received 
opinion, that both eyes are used in vision. 

Dec. 1829. 


Ant. VIIT.—A case of Morbus Ceruleus, attended with injiltra- 
tion of blood under the hairy scalp—By Dr. Wiriiam M. 
Voris, of West Union, Ohio. 

The subject of the natural defect in the organization of 
the heart, constituting the disease before us, is a little girl 
aged nine years. 

She is about the ordinary size for one of her age, and her 
general health isas good, as could be expected in such a case ; 
all her functions being commonly performed well, except- 
ing the circulation. The whole surface of her body presents 
a purple or bluish colour more or less deep, and is some- 
times more so than at others. The sclerotic coat of her 
eyes is deeply tinged with dark red blood, her eyelids, 
lips and ears, are of a deep purple hue; her fingers and toes 
of the same, and their extremities much enlarged. She is 
extremely sensible to external impressions; her respiration is 
constantly more or less impeded; her pulse is always irregu- 
lar, and manifests to the fingers a tremulous action; sometimes 
akind of angry motion, as ifthe heart was labouring preternat- 
urally; and these peculiarities are aggravated by the least 
exertion or stimulus acting on the body or mind. She, nev- 
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ertheless, possesses an acuteness of perception and under. 
standing, ratherabove her age, and does not exhibit that 
hebetude, and deficient energy, which are generally describeq 
by authors, as attending this disease. 

She has generally enjoyed the amusements and sports of 
her brothers and sisters; though she could take no active part 
in their exercises; but followed them slowly from one place to 
another, when they were playing, and appeared to wish she 
could participate in their operations. She is so sensible 
that exercise always produces sensations of anguish, that she 
has not for several years, dared to do any thing that would 
excite her system, unless compelled by unavoidable circum. 
stances. 

Her parents told me that several physicians had predicted 
that their little daughter would not survive the age of fourteen 
years, and that it was likely she would expire suddenly. 
This her little brothers and sisters overheard, and told her, 
the doctor had said, she would not live long. Poor little 
Jane heard it with serenity, but not without some degree of 
sorrow and anxiety. 

Her general health, as mentioned above, has been moder. 
ately good, but from the time she was capable of expressing 
herself intelligibly, she has occasionally complained of severe 
pain in her forehead and temples, which was sometimes ex. 
cruciating. These paroxysms commonly continued from 
twelve to eighteen hours, and left her in her usual health. 

About the 15th of July last, she was attacked with this pain 
in her forehead and left temple, which continued and increased 
to an alarming degree. On the 25th, the family, residing 
about 15 miles from town and not before having had a phys: 
cian, became alarmed, and sent for my partner, Dr. Wilson, 
or myself. On the evening of this day, I visited her, about 
ten days after her attack. 1 found the scalp swollen to at 
alarming degree over every part of the head, excepting the 
os occipitis. The forehead, eyebrows and lids, partook of 
this swelling to such a degree that it was difficult to separate 
the eyelids so as to expose the eyes, The eyes also were 
swollen and their vessels loaded with blood. Although, at 
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her parents told me, the febrile symptoms had considerably 
abated, during the two days previously, her pulse was still 
excited, and attended with the peculiarities above mention- 
ed. Her tongue was livid and dry, skin harsh and husky, 
yrine scarce and lateritious, and thirst continual. The 
stomach sympathized, and was affected with loathing of food 
andnausea. She was no wise able to hold up her head, un- 
less supported, and appeared inclined to lie with it low. Her 
silerings were at this time extreme. Her pain was in par- 
oxysms, which lasted ten or fifteen minutes, and came on as 
often as every half hour; in the interval she commonly lay 
composed, and sometimes slept. Although she laboured un- 
der so much vascular excitement, with determination to the 
brain, and suffered so much pain, that she often wept with 
agony, she had no mental derangement, nor exhibited the 
least evidence of oppressed brain. 

When I examined her head, I found that the skin all over 
the swollen part, had assumed the deep purple colour, in per- 
fect keeping with the extreme parts mentioned before. On the 
first examination I took it to be a case of hydrocephalus ex- 
tenus; but upon examining more particularly, my views were 
changed. On applying the fingers to different parts of the 
head, a fluctuation was unquestionable, and the scalp was 
evidently detached from its cellular connexion with the peri- 
cranium, in every part, excepting behind. She had received 
no injury, neither had previous discase existed in this part; 
consequently, suppuration could not reasonably be suspected. 

The poor little sufferer’s case appeared to me almost hope- 
less) She was in extreme pain, and required immediate 
attention; but with regard to the medical treatment, I was at 
a loss to decide on a judicious plan. After using various 
means, calculated to restore the lost equilibrium, and invite 
the force of the circulation to the skin and extremities, so as 
to unload the vessels of the head; I resolved on trying the 
application of a large blistering plaister to the nape of the 
neck, This was applied the same evening, about four 
hours after I first saw her. I gave her at the same time 10 
g's. of the protochloride of mercury, succeeded by pulv. 
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jalapi et supertart. pot. aa gr. xvi. a few hours afterwards, 
By 8 o’clock next morning the cathartic had operated very 
freely on the bowels, the blister had drawn well, and was 
filled with a transparent and very tenacious jelly, which coulj 
be cut into slices witha knife. By this time her pain was cop. 
siderably mitigated, and her eyes less inflamed, yet the tume. 
faction was not sensibly diminished. 

These means promising no more than a temporary mitiga. 
tion of pain, I determined at 9 o’clock this morning to evace. 
ate the fluid by making a puncture in the temple. On taking 
a view of the circumstances of the case in the aggregate, | 
thought there could be no reasonable hope of a final recovery; 
but concluded this operation promised to relieve the severity 
of the pain, by taking off the distention and compression, 
produced by so large an accumulation of fluid, and conse. 
quently to mitigate the violence of the other symptoms— 
When I withdrew the lancet, after making a free opening in 
the most dependent part on the left temple, there gushed 
out, in pleno rivo, a black fluid with a very slight tinge of red, 
which was doubtless dissolved blood, which had been extra- 
vasated, by a morbid action of the vessels. The feetor was 
considerable, yet not more so, than might be expected ina 
fluid of this kind, which had been extravasated for several 
days, and of course had lost its vitality. After a pint anda balf 
was discharged, it sudddenly ceased flowing; and fearing that 
syncope would take place, (of which there were already symp- 
toms) from the sudden removal of the stimulus of distention, 
I closed the orifice, and placed her in a situation as fa- 
vourable as possible for rest. In a very few minutes, the 
little sufferer expressed more ease than she had experienced 
since the beginning of the attack. 

I now directed the parents of the child to encourage the 
discharge of the fluid, by opening the orifice two or three 
times a day, until all should be evacuated; and at the same 
time applied, an equally compressing bandage as firmly over 
the head as she could bear. As there still appeared to be @ 
considerable determination to the head, I directed pulv. jalap. 
, and crem. tart. each 15 grs. tobe given every twenty four 
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pours. 1 also advised sinapisms to be applied to the extrem- 
ities, occasionally, and friction with hot brine to the surface 
of the body generally. A light and spare diet, was like- 
yise enjoined. 

On the 30th of this month, I saw my patient again. The 
arents informed me, that considerably upwards of half a gal- 
ln of fluid had been discharged, since I saw her before; and 
that the febrile excitement had entirely left her soon after my 
jeparture. She had been for the most part free from pain, 
and had rested well at night. The orifice in the temple had 
dosed, there had been no discharge for two days, and the 
fuid was fast accumulating. 

sist. ‘The patient rested poorly last night, and the swelling 
nearly as great as ever this morning. I immediately deter- 
nined to make an opening, in the right temple, which was 
jone, and from this was discharged about a pint of fluid, with 
wnsiderably more of the reddish tinge than the former.— 
Shortly after this opening was made, the orifice made at my 
irst visit, broke open spontaneously and discharged about the 
ame quantity. From the two orifices, nearly all the fluid 
yas evacuated, and the scalp lay loose and flabby over the 
cranium; and was entirely detached from the frontal, tem- 
poral and parietal bones. 

The symptoms appearing so much more favourable at this 
time, than at first, 1 was encouraged to prescribe still further. 
Accordingly I had a cap of sheet lead prepared, and having 
introduced a tent into each orifice, and applied the above 
nentioned bandage, I put on the cap, and bound this on with 
another bandage. I directed these bandages to be removed 
morning and evening, and the head to be rubbed well witha 
trong volatile liniment. The jalap and crem. tartar to be 
continued, also the frictions with hot brine, and a liberal diet, 

if her stomach would receive it. 

Aug. 4th. Received a letter from the father of our patient 
today, inwhich he writes as follows— 

“Jane has (I think) mended daily since you were here. She 
Vol. Il, No. 3. 7 
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is now able to set up occasionally in her crib, and talk a littje 
to those around her. The orifices have dischsrged at diffe. 
ent times, and the fluid is neither so thick nor black as former. 
ly. ‘The blackness has in a great measure left her eyes; she 
can open them about half way, and keep them so when the 
room is darkened. ‘The cream of tartar and jalap, have noi 
been so effectual as at first, and we have sometimes to assis 
them by injections.” 

Aug. 5th. Sent by a messenger this morning the following 
prescription. Continue the lead cap and bandage to the 
head with the liniment: also the friction with brine. Djs. 
continue the jalap and cream tartar, and use two or three of 
the fullowing pills every night. KB. Blue mercurial mag, 
aloes andsquills a. a. one grain, mixed and made into one pill. 
of the sol. sulph quinine, half a teaspoonful four or five times 
daily, with 6 drops of elix. vitriol. Apply to the eyes occa: 
sionally a few drops of the following collyrium. B: Sulph, 
zinc. Acet. plumb. a. a. | gr. aque distillat. 3j. misce. To 
which add 8 drops of laudanum. 

Aug. 11th. The father same to town to day, and says Jane 
is mending daily; has a good appetite, and is able to set up 
frequently. The swelling has entirely left her head, except. 
ing on one temple which appears to contain about an ounce 
of fluid. The orifice on that side has healed, and the otheris 
discharging pus. The inflammation has almost left her eyes, 
and the deep purple colour of the extreme parts has become 
considerably lighter; the ends of her fingers are comparatively 
smaller than since her birth, and she is evidently gaining flesh 
and strength every day. The sol. sulph. quin. et acid. vit. 
appeared to.increase the excitement, and after giving thema 
few times, he discontinued them. 

As these medicines now appeared to be admissible, he was 
directed to resume their administration. 

I received no further information respecting this interest: 
ing case, until the 25th of September, when I was,called to 
visit a patient in the same family. I found little Jane enjoy: 
ing a state of health and strength, considerably better than 
she was used to formerly. 
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Her parents told me she was more fleshy than she had ever 
been; that she had a good appetite, was lively and cheerful, 
and used no medicine excepting an occasional laxative. The 
scalp had united again as firmly as before her illness. She 
till, however, had all the symptoms characteristie of her con- 
genital disease. 

December, 1829. 


hat. [X.—-An Inquiry into the Pathology and Treatment of Yellow 
Fever, as it prevails at New Orleans at this time, August, 1829. 
By Dr. Lyman Cronxrirte. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


The nerves form several distinct systems entirely different 
in function, and in some measure independent of each other; 
in as much as each system performs its function separately and 
without the aid of the other—yet bound together asa whole. 

Each nerve or nervous filament, has a separate origin in 
the brain, and proceeds to its place of destination for the pur- 
pose of performing one office and no more. Nor is one nerve 
or nervous filament. capable of performing the office of an- 
other. ‘Thus the optic nerve is capable of performing only 
the office of vision. If irritated it conveys no sense of pain, 
but only an impression of light. The auditory nerve cannot 
perform the office of seeing, tasting, feeling, nor smelling; but 
only that of hearing. Nor can the nerves which are distrib- 
uted in the skin for the purpose of common sensation, per- 
formany other function of the human system. Thus they have 
each a separate function to superintend, and are incapable of 
doing more. 

If a part is to perform more than one function, nerves of 
various kinds, corresponding to the number of functions to be 
performed, send branches or filaments which unite in the 
form of a plexus, and then go to supply the part, as in the ab- 
domen and thorax. 
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Anatomical investigations have led to the identification of the 
nerves, which perform the functions of seeing, hearing, tag. 
ing, and smelling; the nerves of common sensation, and yo). 
untary and respiratory motion. But there are others of no 
less importance, whose existence is only known by the office 
they perform. These are the nerves of involuntary motion, 
secretion, &c. These may have a separate origin in the 
brain and course through the body, or they may arise envelop. 
ed in the sheaths of nerves of other functions, and withoy 
separating proceed to their place of destination, giving a herve 
the appearance of supplying several functions. But that 
they are distinct filaments, and have a separate origin in the 
brain is sufficiently evident from the fact, that they perform 
separate functions, and further from the fact, that the fune. 
tions are distinct and not dependent upon each other. Thus 
voluntary motion may cease in a part in which sensation js 


perfect, or sensation may cease while voluntary motion con- 
tinues—or sensation and voluntary motion both may cease, 


while the involuntary actions of the circulation and secretion 
still continue. So may secretion be increased, depraved, 
diminished or suppressed while the action of the blood vessels 
continue. 

If anerve of voluntary motion be irritated, pain is not the 
consequence, but motion in the muscles to which it is distribu- 
ted; or if it be divided, motion ceases, and the muscles are no 
longer susceptible of being excited into action. 

If a nerve of sensation be irritated at its origin, or any 
where along its course through the body, the pain is not at 
the point touched or irritated, but in the part to which itis 
distributed ; and if it be divided, the part to which it is dis 
tributed loses its sensibility. 

If a nerve of secretion be irritated, secretion may be in 
creased or depraved, the same as if the cause was applied to 
the secretory organ itself; or if the nerve be obstructed by 
congestion, or other causes, secretion may be suspended. 

It is the same with all the nerves of the humansystem. Ii 
any of them be irritated, their functions may be increased or 
deranged, or if obstructed may cease altogether. 
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These facts are interesting in a pathological point of view. 
for if it shall appear, that the functions of various parts were 
jeranged or suspended during life, and if upon examination 
ier death it shall also appear, that the nerves which supplied 
hose parts are diseased, we must conclude that such suspen- 
jon or derangement was owing to the diseased state of the 


perves. 

Pathologists have divided diseases into classes, and have 
ippliedjto one of them the title “Neuruses,” because they have 
wosidered that there are diseases, to which they may espe- 
‘ally give the title “nervous.” But it is evidently a dis- 
linction without a difference. All diseases are nervous. 
That is,those morid actions—that derangement of function— 
shich constitutes disease depends upon the state of the nerves. 
4s the nerves are the only agents which carry on all the func- 
lonsin that perfect manner which constitutes health, so they 
wly can carry them on in that imperfect or deranged manner 
ihich constitutes diseases. Deprive a part of its nerves and 
t is not susceptible of any action healthy or diseased. 
Yotion, nutrition, secretion &c. cease, and death sooner 
ot later ensues. That morbid strength and action in the 
anguiferous system, which is observed in fever, depends as 
much on nervous influence, as that morbid strength of the mus- 
cular system does, which is observed in tetanus; and that de- 
tility of the secretory organs, and of the blood vessels, which 
uanifests itself in fever, depends as much on the state of 
the nerves, as that debility of the muscular system which is 
observed in apoplexy. In short all action whether diseased 
ornot, depends upon the nerves; and each morbid action de- 
pends upon the nerves as much in one disease as another. If 
any class of diseases are to be denominated nervous, fevers 
certainly have the best claim to the appellation, for in them 
he nerves exhibit most signs of disease. 

Of the remote and exciting causes of Fever.—An opinion 
has long prevailed with the faculty, that the remote cause of 
lever possesses the power of directly “impairing the energy 
ofthe brain and nervous system,” or in other words that it 
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has a sedative influence. They have been led to adopt i; 
opinion, by observing the weakness of the pulse, the coldnes 
of the surface, the lassitude, sense of fatigue and debility, th, 
diminished secretion, and other symptoms which usher jp jj 
first stage. Butit may well be questioned, whether this debjjj 
ty be real, or whether itis only apparent. Whether the “e, 
ergy of the brain and nervous system” is really “impaireq’ 
or whether some cause has thrown the circulation off its ba 
ance, produced under determinations and congestions upo 
the brain and nervous system, deranged or obstructed thej 
functions and thereby caused the phenomena of fever, 

The principal exciting causes are exposure to wet and cold 
intemperance in eating and drinking, violent exercise in the 
hot sun, great fatigue, and excitement of the passions. These 
shall be considered separately. 

Exposure to Cold.— A xegular state of the functions of the 
skin, is indispensably necessary to the preservation of health 
It is this function which tends to preserve the heat of the body 
at the same degree in alltemperatures. Ifa man is exposed to 
ashower of rain or to chilling dews and night air, next day he 
finds his perspiration obstructed. The heat accumulatesinhis 
system in consequence of its natural outlet being obstructed, 
The pulse becomes quick, headach, lassitude, sense of fatigue 
and debility, redness of the eyes, &c. indicate a tendency to 
a disturbed equilibrium of the circulation and a determination 
to internal parts. 

Intemperance in Eating and Drinking.—T hese causes have al: 
so a strong tendency to disturb the balance of the circulation, 
and produce determinations upon the brain and other inter- 
nal parts, as the numerous cases of apoplexy, caused by them 
bear ample testimony. After a debauch, the deluded votary 
of pleasure, feels a slight headach, quickness of the pulse, 
thirst, heat of the skin, redness of the eyes, a fured tongue 
and other symptoms which indicate a tendency to a broken 
balance of the circulation, and which in a yellow fever aim 
phere, are not unfrequently the precursors of disease. 
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Violent Exercise in the hot Sun.—This has also a strong ten- 
jency to destroy the balance of the circulation, and cause 
jndue determinations upon the brain and nervous system. It 
susually combined with others which increase its force. A 
gan,with obstructed perspiration perhaps from the last nights 
aposure after taking “something to drive out the heat” goes 
» work in the hot sun. The circulation is hurried by the 
dimulus of the exercise, and the heat which accumulates in 
the system in consequence of obstructed perspiration. To 
his is added the stimulus of the heat of the sun, and perhaps 
ifafull stomach. The pulse becomes quick, the eyes red, 
he face flushed or pale, the head pained, or giddy, nausea, 
assitude and sense of debility, loss of strength in the lower 
atremities or of the whole system, faintness, dimness of sight 
ad other symptoms occur, which indicate great determina- 
ion upon the brain and usher in yellow fever; or if the deter- 
nination to the brain be still greater, the patient dies sudden- 
y with symptoms of violent congestive fever, or apoplexy. 

. Excessive Excitement of the Passiont.—Fear in its varieties 
s probably the strongest of the depressing passions. If a 
yerson under the influence of fear be examined, it will be 
fund, that the pulse is small and frequent. From this 
tircumstance we judge, that less blood circulates through 
the radial arteries, than in other conditions of the body; and 
fom analogy, that less blood in a given time goes through all 
the extreme vessels. The countenance also becomes pale, the 
kin constricted, and the blood accumulates about the heart 
and other internal parts. ‘The heart labours with convulsive 
throbs to relieve itself of the accumulation, the chest heaves 
withlaborious effort. Thisstate of things must necessarily ; and 
from the organization of the system, soon produce similar ac- 
cumulations and determinations upon the brain, and not unfre- 
quently a temporary delerium arises. Thisis fear in its most 
frantic excess, but in milder cases, it acts in the same manner 
only in a lesg degree. Here is a powerful cause for breaking 
the balance of the circulation, and may thus prove the ex- 
citing cause of fever. 
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Anger is one of the strongest of the exciting Passions, and 
when in excess no one will pretend to deny, that it produce; 
determinations upon the brain. The eyes become red, the 
countenance flushed, the expression will be hurried, and not 
unfrequently apoplexy ensues. Here again is a loss of equi- 
librium in the circulation, and why may it not be the firg 
of those deranged actions which constitute disease. 

I can see nothing in the nature of any of these causes, which 
should render them capable of co-operating with a sedative, 
in “impairing the energy of the brain and nervous system.” 
onthe contrary, they are all, either directly orindirectly stimy. 
lating, and have a strong tendency to break the balance of the 
circulation, to produce congestions and determinations upon 
the brain and nervous system, and obstruct or derange their 
functions. 

If miasma possesses the qualities of a sedative or narcotic, 
it is different from all other substances of that class in one im. 
portant particular. For a person may breathe it for months, 
nay, years, with impunity, provided he meet with no exciting 
cause. Opium, digitalis, and all the numerous substances of 
the class of narcotics, act immediately after having been ta- 
ken into the system. But miasma alone, as if forgetful of the 
attributes of its nature, and ignorant of its power, lies quiet in 
the system, until an exciting cause rouses it into action. It 
then goes about to “impair the energy of the brain and ner 
vous system,” and pursues its work of debility until the us 
medicatrix nature becomes alarmed, and with the resolution 
and strength of a Hercules attacks and kicks it out of 
doors; or, unequal to the task, falls itselfin the contest! 

Ratio Symptomatum.—I will not stop to prosecute the need- 
less enquiry, whether miasma is introduced into the system by 
way of the stomach or lungs; or whether it is absorbed by the 
skin. It is sufficient to know, (and the fact is self evident, 
that it comes in contact with nerves which are susceptible of 
its influence, and which convey the impression to the brain. 
The system being under its influence, there is a tendency to 
aloss of balance in the circulation and excitability, and de 
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yrminations, upon the brain and nervous system evinced by a 
{ight disturbance of the various functions of the body, such as 
jepraved appetite, irregularity ofthe secretions from the liv- 
et, slight headach and giddiness, furred tongue, restlessness, 
jisturbed sleep, heat of the skin, sense of lassitude and debili- 
ty, irregular state of the bowels and of the functions of the 
skin, Soc. 

These symptoms may continue a long time without causing 
much inconvenience to the patient, unless some cause suffi- 
tiently powerful, throws the circulation completely off its bal- 
ace. Great determinations to the brain and nervous sys- 
em then take place, obstructing or deranging their functions. 
The nerves of sensation exhibit signs of congestion or obstruc- 
tion, by the torpor, dullness of perception, insensibility to pain 
ke. which prevailin every part of the body; or of increased 
acitement, in the pain of the head, back, stomach and extre- 
nities, “aching of the bones,” universal soreness, restlessness 
ud intolerance of light and sound. 

The nerves of voluntary motion, exhibit signs of eongestion 
or obstruction, by the weakness or paralysis of the lower ex- 
remities, the universal sense of debility and prostration of 
trength; or, of irritation, in the spasms and convulsions which 
insome instances usher in the disease, but more frequently a- 
fie during its progress, or at its termination. 

The nerves of involuntary motion exhibit signs of conges- 
lion or obstruction, in the feebleness of the pulse and diminish- 
tdre-action; or of irritation, by the increased force and fre- 
jwency of the pulse, and the gencral increased re-action which 
prevail in the arterial system. 

The nerves of secretion, exhibit signs of congestion or ob- 
‘ruction, by the torpor which prevails generally throughout 
le glandular system; or of irritation, by the profuse but de- 
paved secretions which sometimes take place from the sto- 
mach, bowels, liver, skin, &c. 

Should the question be asked, why miasma causes determi- 
lations to the brain and nervous system, I would answer 
‘by asking another. How do those medicines which 
te called emenagogues produce a determination to the uter- 
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us, or those called diuretics, to the kidneys? External ago, 
have various qualities, and produce specific and various effect 
upon the human system. Emenagogues produce a detern; 
nation to the uterus, diuretics to the kidneys, and miasma to the 
brain and nervous system. 

Determinations to the brain and nervous system having ta 
ken place, and deranged or obstructed their functions, he 
sides the diseased action or torpor, which prevail in ever 
part of the system, there is a torpor in the portal circle, whic} 
causes blood to accumulate there. The vessels of the st 
mach, intestines, liver and spleen, and all the abdominal yj 
cera become turgid with blood. This, while it removes ; 
large portion of blood from active circulation, and thereh 
prevents immediate destruction to other important orgay 
serves also, in turn, to keep up the torpor, to prevent secre 
tion, and indirectly to maintain the congestion of the brain ang 
nervous system. In the progress of the disease, reaction be 
comes established. Whether from suppressed secretions, ac 
cumulated excitability, an effort of the vis medicatrix na 
turce, or all combined, it is perhaps unnecessary to enquire, 
The blood now circulates with greater velocity , and passe 
raore frequently through the lungs, is more completely decar 
bonized and consequently receives a greater quantity of ca 
loric; which,in consequence of the torpor of the cutaneou 
exhalents, which in health serve to regulate the temperature 
of the body, the heat accumulates in unusual quantities 
This acts in unison with the natural efforts of the system i 
increasing the violence of reaction. ‘The visa tergo of the 
circulation being increased, the portal circle and other con 
gested parts become partially relieved, and the blood goesi 
to active circulation in larger quantities, and passes more 
freely and copiously to the surface. Reaction, ultimatel 
runs itself down. The brain and nervous system having 
sustained serious injury the various functions are carried 
on in an imperfect or disorderly manner. Depraved 

_cretions take place from the stomach, intestines, liver and 
skin. From the surface, exudes a clammy moisture which 
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won putrefies. The stomach secretes an acrid matter, which 
wrrodes and inflames its surface. The liver secretes an ac- 
id Quid different from healthy bile. 

The nerves of sensibility evince the injury they have sus- 
wined, by the insensibility which pervades every part of the 


stem. 

“The nerves of voluntary motion evince the injury sustain- 
id, by the prostration of muscular strength, or by morbid and 
egular muscular contraction. 

The nerves of involuntary motion manifest the injury they 
lave sustained, by the feebleness of the pulse and weakness 
if reaction generally; while those of secretion exhibit the 
ame, by the paucity or depravity of the secretions. 

In short, the brain and nervous system in general show 
he degree of injury they have suffered, by their inability 
jirther to carry on the functions of life, and the patient sinks 
in death. 


SYMPTOMS. 


First Stage. —The patient is attacked suddenly with pain 
across the forehead, back, stomach and extremities, sickness, 
redness of the eyes, prostration of strength, weakness of the 
wer extremities, giddiness in the head, torpor of the bow- 
dk, chilliness, small frequent pulse, load at the pit of the 
domach, tightness across the chest, laborious breathing, op- 
pression at the precordia, tenderness in the epigastrum, lassi- 
tide and sense of debility, skin dry, suppressed secretions, 
wine sometimes suppressed. Occasionally the patient vomits 
tile, but more commonly only the ordinary contents of the 
stomach. 

Second Stage-—The pain in the head now becomes more in- 
tense, so does the pain in the back and extremities. There 
sauniversal soreness of the flesh and “aching of the bones.” 
The back feels as if it was “broken.” There is an acrid, burn- 
ig sensation in the stomach, pain and great tenderness in 
the epigastric region, redness of the eyes, intolerance of ' 
light, great heat of the skin, which is usually dry, but some- 
times deluged in moisture; pulse full and strong, vomiting in- 
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creased, bowels still torpid, increased tightness across th, 
chest, laborious respiration, head giddy, sense of debility and 
lassitude increased, tongue red, and covered with a white or 
yellow fur, weakness of the lower extremitics, in some ine 
stances amounting almost to paralysis, countenance flysheg 
and the expression hurried, thirst, great restlessness, wach, 
fulness and delirium, depraved or suppressed secretions, 
stools watery. 

Third Stagee—Without any symptom which indicates a {y. 
vorable crisis in the disease, the patient becomes easy, fee); 
better,’ calls for food, and imagines himself recovering, 
The pains gradually subside, the skin cools, but continues dry, 
has a soft uncteous feel, and becomes yellow; the tongue 
continues red, becomes dry and covered witha brown or yel. 
low fur, the stomach at the commencement of this stage is com 
paratively quiet, but becomes again more irritable, pain 
in that organ at first nearly subsides, but comes on again, the 
burning acrid sensation arises now, if it had not before, bow. 
els more easily moved; stools watery ; extremities cold; breast 
sometimes hot; countenance hurried and anxious, slight pain 
and giddiness in the head; heaving of the chest; secretions 
still obstinately suppressed; great restlessness; black vonit; 
convulsions and death. 

In some instances nearly every symptom of disease subsides 
The pulse and skin become natural, the patient gets up, 
walks about his room, calls for food, and imagines himself 
well. This state continues from 6 to 24 hours, when in the 
midst of apparent security, he is seized with restlessness, black 
vomit, delirium, convulsions or stupor, and expires. Fre- 
quently the skin does not become yellow until after death. 

Sometimes a chilliness continues during the whole progres 
of the disease. 

Post mortem appearances.—The brain exhibits signs of cot 
gestion. The ventricles contain a large quantity of yellow 
serum. The vessels are turgid in every part of the orga), 
‘ but more particularly so in the cerebellum. About the origin 
of the nerves there is found a network of turgid vessels. ‘The 
same is observed in the spinal marrow. 
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The ganglionic system of nerves, as discovered by Dr. Cart- 
wright, exhibit signs of congestion and inflammation. The 
tomach signs of inflammation, corrosion, and disorganization, 
and usually, contains the matter of black vomit. The liver 
is sometimes nearly natural, at others patches of inflammation 
sre observed; the gall bladder sometimes contains a quantity of 
dark ropy matter, resembling vitiated bile; at others it is 
found empty, secretion having been entirely suppressed. In 
one instance, pus was found about the knee joint, in the 
cavity of the hip joint, and in the spermatic chord. The 
yessels of all the abdominal viscera turgid with blood. 

In short, the appearances observed on dissection are abun- 
jantly sufficient to account for the phenomena of the disease, 
and the fatal termination.— For it is not to be supposed, that 
ina disease, in which all the functions of the body are de- 
ranged, any one part will exhibit diseased appearances 
tothe same extent, as in those affections in which only one 
part is diseased, or one or two functions deranged. A dis- 
ease of the whole system never falls with the same violence on 
any particular part, as local diseases do. Add to this, that the 
intervention of the third stage, between the second stage and 
death, gives an opportunity for morbid accumulations in some 
measure to subside, so that upon examination after death, 
diseased appearances are not observed to the same extent, as 
death had happened during the first or second stage. 


hdividual symptoms separately considered, and their connexion 
with the Pathology of the Disease, pointed out. 


The brain and nervous system are the parts primarily af- 
fected, and the rest of the system consecutively. 

Among the earliest symptoms of the disease, are the pain 
and giddiness in the head. They evidently arise from too 
great a determination to the brain. The pain is across the 
forehead, and is accompanied with a sense of fullness and 
heaviness above the eyes, which are red, feel full and protru- 
ded; there is pain in the eyes, intolerance of light, dilated or 
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very small and contracted pupil. If any further evidence were 
necessary to prove that the brain suffers, dissection furnishes 
it, for its vessels are found turgid after death. Throughout 
the convolutions of the piamater they are gorged with blood, 
and the ventricles are filled with serum. | 

As the patient feels a pain in the back, loins, and extremities: 
and “aching of the bones,” is it tobe supposed, that determina. 
tions to these parts have already taken place? certainly not — 
The pains are different from those which take place in inflam. 
mations. There is rather an uneasiness or aching.—The pains 
are not constant, but remit, intermit, and wander about. They 
probably arise from determinations to the brain, and nervous 
system; perhaps some affection of the nerves, either at their 
origin, or some where along their course through the body; 
for if a nerve of sensibility be injured at its origin, or any 
where along its course through the body, the pain is not at 
the point irritated or injured, but the part to which it is dis. 
tributed. Now all the nerves are found diseased ‘at their 
origin, and amongst the rest the nerves of sensibility. Wap. 
dering pains in the extremities, and various parts of the body, 
are frequently symptomatic of affections of the brain. 

The pain in the back extends to the stomach, and is attend- 
ed with a sense of tightness across the chest. This sensation 
corresponds with the seat of the diaphragm. The pain in 
the stomach is not constant, but intermits as if spasmodic. [n- 
deed, patients have compared it to the painful sensation which 
arises from eating choak cherries, or green fruit; and which evi- 
dently arises from a spasmodic affection of the stomach and 
cesophagus. There is also a sickness of the stomach, which us- 
ually yields to no remedy. It is mitigated by some, but sub- 
sides entirely, only with the disease. These phenomena ap- 
pear to be symptomatic ofan affection of the brain, and ner- 
vous system. Vomiting is usually a symptom of compression 
of the brain, and the pain and stricture may arise from un- 
der determinations to the brain, and origin of the motor nerves 
and nerves of sensibility, for they are found diseased after 
death. Although I suppose the stomach to be effected symp? 
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‘hetically at first, I do not doubt its becoming the seat of 
a great deal of disease, during the progress of the fever. 

The torpor of the bowels, is altogether different from that 
costiveness which arises during health, or in diseases of a i 
milder character, and which in some measure depends upon 
a deficiency of secretion. It seems to be more nearly allied to 
palsy. It isa symptom of concussion and compression of the 
brain; and, in Yellow Fever, may arise either from a great de- 
termination to that organ, or inflammation or congestion of the 
ganglionic system of nerves, obstructing their functions. Ca- 
thartics do not act readily. Bloodletting, by relieving the 
brain and nervous system, facilitates the operation of purga- 
tives. ‘Those cases in which, instead of torpor of the bowels, 3 
there is a dysenteric purging, are usually milder, exhibit less 
cerebral affection, and yield more readily than those in which ; 
there isa torpor of the bowels. All the nerves which supply 
the intestines, are found much diseased after death. 

Weakness of the lower extremities.—Immediately after the 
pain in the head and back, the patient feels a loss of strength 
in the lower extremities, and frequently either falls down, or 
finds it necessary to sit down. In milder cases, the patient 
only complains of weakness of the legs,and stumbles when 
he attempts to walk; in others, there isa paralysis. Is argu- 
ment necessary to prove that this symptom is owing to disease 
of the motor nerves of the lower extremities? If so, a very 
good one is found, the turgid state of the vessels of the spi- 
nal marrow, and at the origin of all the nerves which go to 
the lower extremities. 

Suppression of Urinee-—The kidneys are supplied with | 
nerves, whose office it is to superintend the function of the se- ; 
cretion of urine. These nerves have their origin in the brain. , 
Notwithstanding any connection they may have with other 4 
nerves, or however intricate may be the connection of their i 
filaments with those of the nerves of other functions, their ult:- 
mate origin is in the brain, and so long as they continue ina 
state of health, the secretion of urine will continue; but when if 
they become diseased, either at their origin, or any where ‘ 
along their course through the body, sufficiently to obstruct 
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their functions, the secretion of urine must be suspended, | 
will not enter into the controversy, whether the nerves are oy. 
gans which vibrate, or whether they carry a fluid. It is suf 
ficient for my purpose to know, that they are the organs of 
communication between the brain and distant parts, and that 
they are the organs of sensation, motion, secretion, &c. 

There is a disease which occurs unconnected with any fe. 
brile affection, and which consists in a suppression of urine, 
Not only none is evacuated from the bladder, but none jg ge. 
creted by the kidnies. The patient dies with cerebral affec. 
tion distinctly marked. Suppression of urine is an attendant 
on the most malignant form of the disease, and is usually a fa. 
tal symptom. in every case in which I observed it, the cere. 
bral affection was very considerable. | observed it in several 
instances, it occurred in one instance among my own patients, 
It was in a man of strong robust constitution, and full habit, 
and was attended with great intolerance of light and sound, 
constant pain in the head, and great tenderness when the head 
was moved suddenly, redness of the eyes, heat about the head, 
and throbbing of the temporal arteries.—The urine in this 
case was suppressed 24 hours before the attack.—The pa. 
tient was freely bled and purged, and within 18 or 20 hours 
from the attack, urine began to be secreted. It became sup. 
pressed again, however, and the patient died with the black 
vomit. 

Suppression of the Secretions of the Skin and Liver. —These 
like suppression of urine, are undoubtedly owing to diseases 
and obstructions of the nerves of secretion. They are mostcom- 
plete and obstinate in those cases, in which evidence of such 
obstruction occur.—In such cases they usually resist the ac: 
tion of sudorifics and cathartics, and when the ordinary means 
have failed, the loss of 20 or 30 ounces of blood, has procur 
ed profuse secretions. 

Chilliness.—This symptom is usually accompanied bya 
small pulse, dry skin, load at the pit of the stomach, paleness 
of the countenance, giddiness in the head, and other symp- 
toms which indicate a determination to internal organs. It 
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seated in the nerves of sensation, not at their sentient ex- 


‘ tremities, for it continues while the surface is burning hot to | 
t the touch, and the real heat of the system is several degrees a 
of above that of health. It is a false sensation of cold, and ari: | 
, ses from some affection of the brain, or nerves of sensation at 4 


‘ayy: ; ° 
their origin. What this affection is, or what is the precise 


condition of the nerves, may be ditlicult to determine, as 
much as to determine what is the precise condition of the 
brain, or nerves which gives rise to that false sensation of , 
pain which patients sometimes imagine they feelin amputa- 
ted imbs. It is accompanied with symptoms of congestion of 
the brain and nervous system and abdominal viscera, and is 
relieved by bloodletting. This fact was exemplified in my 
own person, in a case of intermitting fever. I was freely bled 
at the commencement of the cold stage, which was removed 
in less than a minute. Reaction was light. 
Hurried expression of the countenance, difficulty of breathing 
wd aciety— These symptoms are owing to an affection of d 
the respiratory system of nerves. ‘The fourth pair of nerves, é 
he par vagum, portio dura of the seventh pair, glosso-pha- 
ryngeal, and spinal accessory, arise from a separate and dis- 
tinct column of medullary matter. These are all respiratory 
nerves, and unite the parts on which they are distributed, 
into sympathy with each other. (Charles Bell,) The fourth 
pair go to the eyes, and the portio dura to the face, and serve 
to bring these parts into sympathy with the chest. This 
may account for that peculiar expression of the countenance : 
which accompanies hurried respiration during health. The , 
par vagum, glosso pharyngeal and spinal accessory, which go | 
tothe muscles of the shoulder, chest, larynx, tongue, stom- 
ach and diaphragm, together with the portio dura of the 
seventh pair, and the patheticee or fourth pair, are all found 4 
‘diseased after death. A network of turgid vessels envelopes 
their origin, and is connected with their investing membrane. 
This may also serve in some measure, to account for the loss \ 
of voice, which in some instances, cannot be raised above a 
whisper. While the same appearances at the root of the 
Vol. If. No. 3. 9 
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lingual nerve, may serve toaccount for the faltering of speech, 
and isability to put out the tongue. 
The load and tenderness tn the epigastrium, are evidently ov. 


ing to congestion of the portal circle. Upon examination 
gafter death, all the viscera of the abdomen are found in a 
state of congestion. 

Burning sensation in the Stomach—This symptom arises dy. 
ring the second or third stage, and succeeds the spasmodic 
pain of the first. It is accompanied by a red tongue, soreness 
of the throat, nausea and vomiting when any thing is takeg 
into the stomach, sometimes appetite for food, and is succee. 
ded by black vomit. It is owing to inflammation of the yil. 
lous coat of the stomach, which inflammation appears to be 
excited by acrid secretions. Upon dissection inflammation of 
the stomach, and corrosion of its villous coat are observed, 
The organ ts also found to contain the matter of black vomit, 

Black Vomit.—Writers on Yellow Fever, have been fruittyl 
enough in hypotheses, explanatory of the nature and origin of 
black vomit. Some have supposed it tobe “an altered se- 
cretion of bile; others that it is “merely blood which has been 
effused from some of the small arteries, coagulated in the 
general cavity of the stomach, and its colour darkened by 
the absence of oxygen, or by some chemical decomposition;” 
others, again, that it is * a peculiar morbid secretion from the 
inflamed glands, and vessels of the stomach.” The last hy- 
pothesis, seems to approach nearer the truth; for it cannot 
be denied, that it is a very peculvar, as well as a morbid secre- 
tion. With regard to the two first, | may briefly remark, that 
black vomit resembles in no respect either bile or coagule 
ted blood; and, without attempting further to refute either of 
them, will add another to the number,—viz. That black 
vomit is a depraved secretion of the gastric juice. It is al- 
ways found in the stomach, if any where; it is never seenin 
the liver or gall bladder; it is not always met with in the in- 
testines; but is sometimes found there, in its progress through 
the canal. It is therefore reasonable to suppose, that it is a 
secretion from the iuterual surface of the stomach. But it 
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would be very absurd and unphilosophical to suppose, that a ‘ 
new set of secretory organs has been called into existence, ‘J 
on this occasion. It must, therefore, be a depraved state « f 
some of the natural secretions. ‘Now the secretiors of tie 
stomach, during health, are mucous and the gastric juice. 4 
Although mucous secretions are met with in various parts of 
the body, and although they all become depraved during the 
disease, yet no matter resembling black vomit has been seen 
except in the stomach. Among the innumerable glandsa d 3 
secreting surfaces, none except those of the stomach are ca- 
pable in health of secreting the gastric juice; or, in disease, 
of secreting that depraved fluid, called black vomit. That i 
the secretion of gastric juice becomes depraved, as well as 
others, | think cannot be doubted. For among the general 
wreck of functions, why should this escape? It may become 
even more depraved, for the stomach suffers during the dis- 
ease, more than any other organ which hasa secreting surface. 

In the last stage of the disease, and about the time when 
the secretion becomes so far depraved, as to assume the ap- 
pearance of black vomit, a distressing sense of hunger comes 
on, and if the sense of burning in the stomach has not oc- 
curred before, it is felt now. Here the depraved secretion of 
gastric juice excites hunger, and by its acrid qualities inflames 
the stomach. The qualities of this depraved secretion, or 
black vomit, are such, as to destroy the coats of the stomach 
very soon; and the patient seems to die much sooner, than 
might be expected from the progressive increase of debility. 
[have seen the stomach of very recent subjects completely 
denuded of its internal coat, without much appearance of in- 
fammation beneath. 

Spasms and Convulsions.--These symptoms are usually pre- 
ceded by a calm. In some instances, as I have said, nearly 
every symptom of disease subsides, and the patient believes : 
himself restored. case Wm. Bishop, was brought into ; 
the charity Hospit®l, in the last stage of yellow fever. Twen- 
ty four hours before his death, without any sign which usual- 
ly marks a favourable crisis, nearly every symptom subsided. 
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Skin and pulse became natural; no pain in the head or els. 
where remained; no sense of burning, or sickness at the sto. 
mach, or tenderness in the epigastrium; tongue clean anq 
moist; walked about the ward; had an appetite for food, aig 
believed himself well; when convulsions ensued and carried 
him off. Dissection in such cases exhibits collections of serym 
in the cavities of the brain, and congestions of the brain and 
spinal marrow. Similar appearances are observed ii, Cases, 
in which the patient has died of idiopathick tetanus or cop. 
vulsions. Inthe above case, the patient had not been bled.— 
Query. Might not active depletion, in the first stage, by re. 
lieving the congestion of the spinal marrow and the determi. 
nation to the brain which caused the effusion, have prevented 
the fatal termination? 


TREATMENT. 


The profession of medicine, has long been reproached, as 
hypothetical and uncertain; and it isa matter of astonish 
ment to the candid observer, and not a little humiliating to 
professional pride, that opinions directly opposite, and modes 
of practice at direct variance with each other, although sub- 
ject to the test of the same experience, should still divide the 
talent of the medical world. This can only arise from the 
readiness with which a portion of mankind adopt fashionable 
opinions, if sanctioned by the authority of great names, with- 
out stopping to enquire whether they are based upon sound 
philosophy and a. corrrect estimate of facts. This kind of 
credulity tends more to retard the progress of sound pathology, 
than any other cause. 

The period is anxiously to be wished for by every friend 
to science and humanity, when each member of the profession 
shall learn to exercise, on medical subjects, that faculty which 
gives man his distinctive prerogative over the rest of the abi- 
mal creation. When the bed side, the dissecting room and the 
closet, shall unite their contributions, and*every great subject 
be submitted to the scrutiny of reason and experience; then 
shall the science cease to be reproached as hypothetical, the 
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Ise. jogmas of the schools give place to a more sound and ration. 


sto. HM | pathology, and medicine attain that proud pre-eminence on ? 
ind BM he scale of science, which from its nature and usefulness it a 
And is destined to acquire. i 
ied The bugbears debility and putrescency, like the idle phan- : 4 


toms of a morbid fancy, still haunt the imagination of a por- 
‘jon of the faculty; and paralyse the arm which otherwise 
niziit be “strong tosave.” There is probably no opinion so 

rtinaciously adhered to, but is supported by so few facts or 
@ little rational theory, as that of the fatal teadency of blood- 


res ting in fevers, There is, it is true, something in the phe- ; 
is mena of fevers, which toa superficial observer may seem to , 
ed indicate debility. But whoever will take the trouble to un- a 


derstand the laws and functions of the brain and nervous sys- 
ten, and trace the connection between the symptoms of the 
disease, and the appearances observed on dissection, will find 
nore evidence of deranged action, than real debility. 

It must not be supposed, that in fevers nor even in inflam- 
nations, the strength will be so great as in health. The vi- 
sour of the system is always the greatest when all its func- 
tions are carried on in the most perfect manner; and no soon- 
erdoes disease take place, or, in other words, n6é sooner are i 
the functions deranged, than appearances of debility occur. 
lhave seen a patient with pneumonia, whose strength was so 
much prostrated ina few hours, that he could not bear an 
erect position, without fainting; yet several copious bleed- 
ings relieved the symptoms, increased the strength, and with 
the aid of other evacuants cured the patient. Every practi- 
tioner of much experience in diseases of a congestive nature 
or in severe inflammations, who has dared to use the lancet ' 
freely, must have witnessed its effects in restoring the strength 
and imparting vigour to the system. It would be folly to sup- 
pose that debility real, which is cured by remedies so power- 
lully debilitating to the system when in health. The follow- 
ing case will illustrate the effect of stimulants in such circum- 
ances, M. Johnson (of Mississippi) had one of those forms 
{fever in which the patient suddenly falls down, as if from 
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concussion of the brain.—Bloodletting speedily restored };, 
to the use of his faculties. High arterial reaction soon sue 
ceeded which in a few days subsided. Debility supervyeig 
and stimulants were used. The debility increased rapiq| 
under the stimulating course. The pulse became small a 

feeble, the skin, and, particularly the extremities were colq 
He was unable to articulate, or swallow fluids. The respin 
tion was slow, difficult, and attended with heaving of the 
chest. Coma supervened, and he was thought to be dying, 
Stimulants were now discontinued. He remained in the same 
situation an hour or two, when he had a copious evacuation 
by stool. The pulse, before scarcely perceptible at the 
wrist, immediately rose, and became full aid sofi, witha warm 
skin. ‘There was an accession of strength, and his breathing 
became free and easy. He sat up in his bed, and convened 
rationally. Was the debility in this case real, or oily a 

parent? If real, why was it not relieved by stimulants, aid 
why removed by catharsis? If, then, the debility is not teal 
but only apparent, it must be owing to a state of partial sus. 
pension or obstruction of the functions of the brain and nerves, 
which obstruction or suspension, depends upon a broken bal. 
ance of the circulation, and too great a determination to 

those organs. The chief indications, therefore, evidently are 
to remove those local determinations and morbid accumula 
tions, which obstruct the functions of the brain and nervous 
system, restore an equilibrium of the circulation, and save im 
portant organs from disorganization. 

It must not be supposed, that bloodletting is indicated only 
in those eases in which it is necessary to subdue immoderate 
arterial reaction. Were this the case it would generally be 
unnecessary, for we have other remedies that will cerlanly 
produce that effect. It is required on other and more urgett 
accounts. It is necessary for breaking up local determine 
tions, preserving the integrity of functions, and preventing 
disorganization. And, notwithstanding the prejudice which 
still exists in the minds of the timid or the ignorant agains! 
its use, it must form the sheet anchor of hope in this Herc: 
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an disease—at least as it prevails at this time. It is evi- 
ont that in a disease of such a violent and rapid career, in 
hich serious, and, not unfrequeutly irreparable injury to 
mportant organs occurs 80 early, and the period during 
ich remedies may be applied with much prospect of suc- 
cold yes, is of such short duration, those which are the most prompt 
“pr. certain in the operation, are chicfly to be reliedon. We 
the are possessed of no remedy of equal efficacy with bloodletting 
yng iy) breaking up local determinations; and consequently none 

Sang powerful in restoring the functions of the brain and nervous 
ystem, and of promoting an equilibrium of the circulation 
nd excitability. By removing those determinations to the 
pais and nervous system, which obstruct their functions, 
e pain and weakness of the lower extremities are relieved ; 
the secretions are promoted; the torpor of the bowels, and 
that torpor of the portal circle which causes the blood to ac- 
cmilate there, are removed or greatly relieved; and, not 
kast in point of importance, the danger of disorganization 
and effusion in the brain is greatly lessened. 

If bloodletting be freely used, immediately upon the ap- 
proach of febrile symptoms, it seldom fails to prevent the dis- 
ese, If employed during the forming stage, and before im- 
portant organs have suffered much from the disease, it inva- 
ably renders the case mild and manageable; and, if used at 
ay time during the first, or early in the second stage of the 
complaint it cannot fail to mitigute the violence of the symp- 
loms, and increase the prospect of recovery. In such cases, 
nly itrelieves the headache, delirium, pain in the back, pain and 
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” ickness at the stomach, torpor of the bowels, promotes per- 
Me piration and the secretions generally. It also relieves the 
mM difficulty of breathing, load and tension of the epigastrium, 
. and, instead of increasing the debility, tends to remove the las- 
. fitude and sense of fatigue. 

h Bloodletting may be carried to a great extent, iftsed dur- 
c } . 

st a the first, or early in the second stage; but the approach 
in of the third stage, should always be the signal for laying aside 


the lancet, For when it is established, there is no excessive 
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reaction to subdue, and although the quantity of the circulat. 
ing mass should be reduced, nature is to much enfeebled } 
the disease, to restore an equilibrium. Bloodletting unde, 
such circumstances will assuredly facilitate the approach of 
death. A good remedy is sometimes brought into discredit, 
by the timidity or ignorance of those who use it. It is yo 
enough to know, that it is useful, but, it is necessary to yp. 
derstand the true principles of its application, as well as its 
modus operandi, It is, in deciding upon the time when and 
the manner how, that real talent unfodds itself; and distin, 
guishes the man of science and skill from the blunderiug tp. 
tinist.—Bloodletting should be used early and efficiently, or 
notat all, I lately enquired of a practising physician, in this 
city, if he had found bloodletting useful in vellow fever, asit 
prevails at this time? He answered, that he had not. That 
he had used it in several cases, but the patients had all died, 
Astonished at a result so contrary to my own experience, and 
that of several other practitioners. I enquired how much 
they had been bled. He replied that in one instance (in 
which there seemed to have been more boldness displayed 
than inany other) the remedy had been carried to the extent 
of eight or ten ounces-—Eight or ten ounces of blood at a time 
from a single patient in yellow fever! And the patient did not 
die, instanter, of depletion? Surely this was a great stretch 
of human courage! The abstraction of eight or ten ounces 
of blood, can have but little effect ina disease of such violence 
as yellow fever. Such feeble and inert practice, can have but 
little effect, except to bring into discredit, the best remedy 
that ever graced the pages of medicine. 

Dr. Cartwright of Natchez took sixty ounces of blood ata 
time, from a yellow fever patient, and cured the disease. Dr. 
Rush frequently bled to the extent of ninety ounces, during 
the progress of a single case, with the happiest effect. He 
eften bled five or six times, and one case is related, in which 
the patient was bled fourteen times. 

Dr. Johnson (Endemic of Bengal) who always bled “boldly 
and decisively, until the head and precordia were relieved’ 
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igerves, that were he to “go over the same ground again 
ye would try a still more active course of depletion by blood- 
ktting and purging.” In the present endemic I have usually 
ken trom 30 to 60 ounces. ‘The blood does not invariably 
exhibit the inflammatory buff, even if bloodletting be neces- 
ary. The buffy appearance may always be observed, if the 
blood has been taken while there was an increased velocity of 
the circulation. If a person be bled while in health, the 
blood does not at first exhibit the buffy coat; but ifthe opera- 
on be repeated, often ina short space of time, a subsequent 
jeeding will exhibit that appearance. By lessening the 
yantity of the circulating mass, the velocity of the blood is 
geatly increased, so that as in cases where the inflammatory 
diathesis prevails, the blood passes more frequently through 
the lungs, is more completely decarbonized and consequently 
usa greater capacity for caloric, cools more slowly and there- 
ly gives the fibrin more time to separate and appear on the 
urface, and thus it exhibits the inflammatory buff. Early in 
he first-stage of fevers, the velocity of the circulation is not 
increased, but lessened, in consequence of the congestive state 
ifthe brain and nervous system, and reaction not having been 
established. Therefore, if blood be taken at this time, it will 
wtexhibit the buffy coat, although bloodletting be essential. 
y necessary. ‘The absence of the buffy appearance, in the 
ist stage, is owing toa languid state of the circulation, from 
iecongestion. But in the last stage, the same circumstance 
hrises from a languid state of the circulation from exhaustion. 
herefore, as the absence. of the buff in the first stage indi- 
ites the necessity of the lancet, so the appearance in the last 
tage, forbids its use. 

Cathartics.—After bloodletting, no time should be lost in 
pocuring free evacuations from the bowels. For this pur- 
bse, T have usually exhibited from 50 to 60 grs. of calomel 
aud followed it up by Epsom salt; or castor oil, regulating the 
ise and repetition by the state of the stomach, together with 
‘quentenemas. From the great torpor of the bowels, large 
“ses of medicine are commonly necessary to procure evacua- 


tion. Catharties usually procure great relief from all the 
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symptoms, particularly if the stools are bilious. By promo. 
ting secretion from the bowels, they relieve the congestio, 
the portal circle. They also relieve the determination to the 
brain and nervous system; and thereby enable them to carry 
on the functions. Hence their influence in promoting secre. 
tions, from the liver, skin &c. of liberating the action of ¢} 
heart and arteries, and of restoring warmth and activity to the 
surface and extremities. Frequently the physician is baffled 
in his efforts to procure catharsis by the exhibition of cathay 
tics and enemas alone; in such cases, bloodletting, by reliey 
ing the congestive state of the brain and nerves, and particy 
larly by its effect on the system of ganglionic nerves (which are 
always found inflamed after death) and the congestion of the 
portal circle, will powerfully assist our cathartic medicine 
Upon the approach of the third stage, all copious evacuatioy 
should be carefully avoided. 

Cold affusion is very powerful in subduing immoderate a 
terial reaction. It reduces the force and frequency of the pulg 
and relieves the pain in the head, back and extremities, 
patient has been known to faint, from having a stream of col 
water poured upon his head. It is also useful in promoting 
the secretions. But it is not so powerful in relieving conges 
tions as bloodletting. Itshould be used as Dr. Currie basin 
structed us, only in those cases where the heat is steadil 
above the healthy standard, and there is no perspiration no 
sense of chilliness present. 

Alteratives.—In all fevers, but more especially in’ those 0 
a malignant and inveterate character, the blood is hurret 
upon the brain and nervous system, obstructing or deranging 
the functions. The ganglionic system, which includes the s¢ 
cretory filaments for the abdominal viscera, as well as those 
which proceed more direcily from the encephalon, are found 
diseased after death. This diseased state of the nerves, mus 
necessarily derange the functions of the parts on which they 
are distributed. Hence the secretions from all the abdom 
nal viscera are suppressed, increased in quantity or deprave 
in quality. In some instances, the secretion of bile is entirel 
suspended, none being found in the gall bladder after death 
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rOmo- MM At other times, it is increased in quantity, and depraved, con- 
tion 9 isting of a thin fluid or a thick dark coloured matter, different 
‘lotheMM fom healthy bile. The secretions from the bowels are also 
Carry deranged. ‘The stomach secretes an acrid matter, which cor- 
S€CreMM odes and inflames its internal surface. The diseased state 
of the of the nerves also induces a torpor, and consequent conges- 
to the (ion of the portal circle, which in its turn, serves to keep up 
atiledM he depraved, or suppressed state of the secretions. The 
than in likewise participates in this state of things. Its secre- 
elie tion is suppressed, or increased in quantity, depraved in quali- 
rticu lyand soon putrifies. Mercury has a specific action upon the 
hare dandular system, in promoting its various secretions when 
the suppressed, and of correcting them when depraved. It infu- 
2, ges activity into that system. ‘Those glands which are situated 
tio uficiently superficial to be the subjects of observation, ex- 
jibit signs of increased action, such as tenderness and heat in 
heir vicinity. If the surface and*extremities were cold be- 
re, they become warm now, from the stimulus of the mer- 
cry upon their secretory organs. The blood circulates more 
feely to them. ‘The brain and nervous system are conse- 
quently relieved, in some measure, of the congestions which 
obstruct their functions. ‘The pulse becomes full and strong, 
‘aud healthy secretions commence from the salivary glands, 
the skin, the liver, all the abdominal viscera. These evacua- 
lions serve further, to deplete and relieve congestions, while 
the activity diffused into every part of the glandular system, 
erves to promote that equilibrium in the circulation and ex- 
titability, in which health consists. But in some cases, the 
congestion of the brain and nervous system, so completely ob- 
tructs their functions, and renders the glandular system so 
torpid, that mercury will not procure secretions; but causes 
inflammation, ulceration, gangrene and sloughing from the 
mouth and throat. In such cases “ pushing the mercurial 
treatment” without the proper preparatory measures, may do 
incalculable mischief by the irritation it causes. Bloodlet- 
ling, cold affusions, cathartics, and emetics, when there is 
nothing to forbid their use, by relieving the determination to 
the brain and nervous system, serve to assist the calomel in 
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restoring the secretions. Unfortunately, too often the diff. 
culty of procuring secretion is evident, only, in that stage in 
which bloodletting and other active evacuants, are inadmis. 


"sible. The first and second stages, having passed by while 


the physician still had hopes of success; he discovers his mig. 
take,when itis too late to apply an efficient remedy. This obs. 
nate condition may generally be apprehended, however, wher 
there are strong signs of determination to the brain and per. 
vous system, or of great congestion of the viscera. In such 
cases, depletion is necessary to enable medicines to have their 
proper effect; and to save the organs which suffer most, from 
disorganization. In general, if active depletion be used ear. 
ly in the disease, very little need be apprehended from torpor 
of the glands, and calomel will seldom fail to procure secre. 
tion. In nearly every case that came under my observation, 
in which the patient was freely bled and purged early in the 
disease, calomel acted readily enough upon the glands. 
Stemulanis.—Those congestions which occur early in the 
disease, do not depend, primarily, upon a diminution of the 
force of the heart and arteries, but upon a broken balance of the 
circulation; whereby determinations to the brain and nervous 
system take place, and obstruct their functions. These pri- 
mary congestions are, therefore, of a sthenic character, and 
frequently continue to the very close of the disease. In such 
cases the exhibition of internal stimulants gives no relief, but 
tends further to depress the pulse and strength. On the con- 
trary, the patient always obtains relief from evacuants. Even 
when the debility isso great, and the disease so far advanced, 
that no rational hopes can be entertained of recovery, ca 
thartics procure temporary relief, and an accession of strength 
But not unfrequently, upon the approach of the third stage 
the congestions change their character; the force of the de~ 
terminaiions which caused them, in the first stage, having 
beef lessened, they depend for the most part upon debility 
of the arterial system, and the functions of the brain and 
nervous system having been impaired by previous local de- 
terminations. These are, therefore, asthenic congestions, and 
may be treated with stimulants both local and general. The 
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increased fullness and regularity of the pulse, soft perspira- 
ble state of the skin, warmth of the extremities, returning con- 
sciousness and reason, refreshing sleep, increase of strength, 
and the general improvement of the symptoms under its use, 
will show the propriety of its continuance; while on the con- 
trary, a depressed pulse, stupor, delirium, @ryness of the skin, 
restlessness, &c. supervening, should be the signab for laying 
them aside. 

| forbear to say any thing relative to the various auxiliary 
remedies, usually adopted in the treatment of yellow fever; 
having nothing new to offer relative to them, and every prac- 
iitioner knowing how to estimate their value. 
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The Compleat English Physician, or, the Druggists Shop Opened — 
Explicating all the particulars of which Medicines at this day ie 
Composed and made, Shewing their various Names and Natures 
their several Preparations, Virtues, Uses and Doses as they are 
applicable to the whole Art of Physic, and containing above 6y9 
Chymical processes. 

A work of exceeding use to all sorts of Men, of what Quality 
or Profession soever. The like not hitherto extant. 

In X. Books. Multa multumque. By Wiitiam Satmoy, Profes. 
sor of Physic. London. pp. 1207.—1693. , . 


“Trey shall have mysteries—aye precious stuff 
‘For knaves*to thrive by—mysteries enough; 
**Dark tangled doctrines, dark as fraud can weave, 
**Which simple votaries shall on trust receive, 
“While crafter feign belief, till they believe.” 


Roszertson, the celebrated historian, expresses the opinion, 
that saperstition * was originally engrafted on medicine, not 
on religion.’ However this may be, no one conversant with 
‘poor human nature,’ can be unapprized of the close compan. 
ionship which has always subsisted between them. In savage 


life,a belief in the healing efficacy of charms and incantations, 
isso universal, as to leave no doubt, that a principle of super- 
stition is inherent in the human mind. _ It belongs, therefore, 
to man in every situation; though in civilized life its manifes- 
tations are comparatively few and feeble, for it is the tenden- 
cy of all good education to limit its operations. Hence the 
most enlightened minds, display least propensity for the mar- 
vellous; but how can the intellect of a whole nation be culti- 
vated on all subjects? This was,never yet done, and we are 
sorry to add, never can be done. In despite of every exertion 
to illuminate the mass, many dark and impenetrable spots 
will remain; so that society, in its best composition, must cov- 
tinue to display enough of credulity to render it ridiculous. 
From the depths of ignorance, with its overshadowing supe! 
stitions,—when the hopes of the sick rest upon spells and cos- 
cinomancy,—the first step taken, is to blend with these super- 
natural, a variety of natural means, resting the efficacy of the 
latter, on the occult influence of the former. The next ad- 
vance, leaves the mummeries of the sorcerer behind ; but clings 
to amulets, seventh-sons, ‘yarb-doctors, and vagabonds. This 
brings us fo our own age—than which, with all our boasted 
elevation in learning and philosophy, no other has ever pre- 
sented a greater variety of barefaced and abominable quacke- 
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‘ies ‘To eradicate them would be more difficult, than to root 
out the sour dock and Canada thistle of our fields, while the 
i] continues to favour its reproduction. Planted in the 
ignorance of the multitude, warmed by its credulity, and 
cherished by their artful and unblushing authors, these impos- 
(res are fixed upon us,as the ¢ poison oak’ encircles the trunk 
of the noble tree, whose name it has prostituted. True it is, 
they are not always the same, ‘The stupidest intellect at 
ast comes to perceive their absurdity, and throws them off; but 
the impostors— 


‘New edge their dulness and new bronze their face,’ 


and speedily invent fresh draughts for the gaping and thirsty 
ulace. 

When one of these quackeries is inoculated into a commu- 
nity, nothing can arrest its spread, or limit its duration. Eve- 
ry dog has its day, and so has every nostrum. The gulping 
universal; not extending, it is true, toevery individual, but 
to allclasses. The propensity to be cheated is not confined 
to men or women, the old or young, the poor or rich, the un- 
learned, or (we are sorry to add,) the learned; but displays its 
workings in the weak-minded and credulous of all. Like the 
mall pox it prevails till all the suseeptible are infected, and 
have gone through the disease. A moment of common sense 
may, perhaps, succeed to the period of suffering; as natural 
fools have sometimes spoken well from the shock of a violent 
blow. ‘The desire to be cheated, however, returns apace; 
but not earlier than the desire to cheat— 


‘‘ Then thick as locusts dark’ning all the ground, 
“A tribe, with herbs and roots fantastic crown’d, 

** All with some wond’rous gift approach the people, 
‘Lobelia, pulmel, and steam kettle.” 


A new excitement now springs up. A blue light, such as | 
the superstitious see rising from the church yard, spreads over 
the people, and reveals the ecstacy of every vacant and credu- 
lous countenance. Now is the time for dyspeptics and asth- 
maticks and hypochondriacks. Give them but a single 
draught. O how delightful! Perchance a ladle full from the 
chaldron of Macbeth; but no matter. Administered by wiz- 
zatrd hands it can do no harm. Down with the profession, 
vive la Charlatanerie. The world has beenlong enough duped - 
by lawyers, and priests, and doctors. Let us rid ourselves of 
the last of them, ifno more. If not the greatest impostors, 
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they cheat us out of most money, and kill us to boot.—They 
bleed us to fainting, blister us to wincing, siupefy us with 
opium, vomit us with tartar instead of lobelia, salivate us 
with mercury, in place of the panacea, or the ‘stone masoy, 
balsam,’ and, purge off with calomel all kinds of phlegm, }y; 
that which encumbers our brain! Let no one be over pice. 
The end sometimes justifies the means. Suffering humanity 
cries aloud, and must be rescued from the keeping of science 
and skill and professional charity. The world has been jp 
error four thousand years; and the path of medicine may be 
followed back by the carcasses of its victims. Doctor Thom. 
son, and doctor Swaim, and doctor Rafinesque have received 
new ‘gifts, and are ready to distribute them. Push aside 
the ‘riglar’ Doctors!—Conceal all their cures, and publish 
all their failures! Go among their patients, and labour to 
overthrow a long established confidence! Brand them with 
ignorance of the human system! Stigmatize them with cruelty! 
Denounce them as mercenary! and Libel them as infamous! 
Break down the aristocrasyof learning and science: Give the 
people their rights: let the drunken and lazy among the 
tailors, and carpenters, and /awyers, and coblers, and clergy, 
and saddlers, and ostlers, now rise to the summit level, and 
go forth as ministering angels! Become their patrons, and 
snuff up in turn the steams of their incense; sustain them 
against the professed Doctors; lecture them into notoriety: 
mould them into form as the bear licks her shapeless pups 
into beauty: turn jackals and procurers lest they might want 
business: stand responsible for their success: newspaper 
abroad their pretended cures; and handbill away the proofs 
of their murders! This being done— 


“ The dawn will break upon us, and bright day shall go forth and 
shine; when we may hope to live with the dear objects of our love, 
until ripe and full of years, we shall be gathered to our fathers.” 

Robinson's Lect. ix. 


But we must withdraw from the view of these ravishing 
prospects, to examine some of the objects which lie in the 
foreground of the picture. 

We need not tell our readers, that the mountebanks whoare 
to bring about the aforesaid millenium; generally work on 

ntmethods. Thisis indispensable to success—both in cur- 
ing the sick, and getting the sick willing to becured. It isedi- 
fying to see, how much of dignity and mystery are impressed 
on the vilest or the vapidest compound, by the great seal of 
state! Oh! to take medicine ‘by authority’ and that, too, of 
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ihe President, who would recommend nothing that he had 
not tried on himself, and found useful for the people. He is 
the people’s friend. He is a good doctor (not from ‘book-lar- 
nin’) but common sense; he once made a great speech in Con- 
gress, and that shows that he is a great doctor! before that he 
was a great lawyer, and of course isa great doctor! he fought 
a great battle, and is therefore a great doctor! It is a crafty 
error of the ‘riglar’ doctors, that a man should study their 
beoks to know how to cure diseases; for this knowledge, like 
‘reading and writing, comes by natur.’ Let us stick then to 
the patents—they are ‘ genuine,’ and contain no ¢ marcury.’ 
Such is the fanaticism inspired in the muititade by the di- 
plomas issued by the office at Washington! To trace out all 
its consequences, would carry us to the charnel house, which 
at the present moment, we do not feel inclined to enter. But 
what will the fanatics think, when we tell them, that neither 
the president, nor the secretary, nor even good old Dr. 'Thorn- 
ton himself, ever ventured to swallow one of these precious 
boluses or pills, the * panacea,’ ‘catholicon, or ‘pulmel;’ 
skunk cabbage,’ ‘number 6,’ ‘clover heads, or ‘cayenne’— 
except when they have added the last to their roast beef, or 
turtle soup? We fear they can scarcely believe us, credulous 
as they are; but still such is the mortifying fact. The whole 
process for the invention, patenting, selling, and killing off by 
means of these preparations, may be stated in a few words. 
Pick up a physician’s recipe for ‘antibilious pills,’ *stomachic 
bitters,’ or ‘diaphoretic powders’—or, if you should have been 
0 fortunate as to be an apothecary’s apprentice, or book- 
keeper for a doctor, and have thus acquired the. knowledge 
that will enable you to frame some compositions for yourself; 
ineither case, apply to the patent office, and swear upon your 
wire dire, that you do verily believe, that you are the true inventor 
or discoverer of such compounds; whereupon a patent will 
issue, authorizing you to se!l out for the ‘benefit of the af- 
licted” that of which the president knows about as mach as 
Charles I. knew or possessed of the American continent, when 
he granted letters patent to Mr. Saybrook, for a slip of coun- 
try from Long Island Sound to the Pacific ocean. 

But let us turn from the patentees to the patentors; and in- 
quire by what authority they grant letters for the cure of dis- 
eases, 


By the statute of 1793, it is provided that— 


‘When any person or persons, being a citizen or citizens of the Uni- 
ied States, shall allege that he or they have invented any new and 
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useful art, machine, manufacture, or Composition of matter, or any 
new and useful improvement on any art, machine, manufacture, o; 
composition of matter, not known or used before the application, ang 
shall present a petition to the secretary of state signifying a desire of 
obtaining an exclusive property in the same, and praying that a pa. 
tent may be granted therefor, it shall and may be lawful for the saiq 
secretary of state to cause letters patent to be made out, in the name 
of the United States, bearing teste by the president of the United 
States.”—Jngersoll’s Digest. p. 656. 


Now not one word is here said by the law, about drugs or 
medicines, or cures, or quack doctors; and we seriously doubt, 
whether the framers of the law ever contemplated an extension 
of its exclusive privileges, to the preparation and administra. 
tion of remedies for the sick. ‘The phfase ‘composition of mat- 
ter’ evidently refers to the arts. Such obviously is and should 
be its meaning, for what can be more preposterous thana pa- 
tent method of curing diseases; when not one of the whole 
catalogue, can be cured by the exhibition of any single medi. 
cine. A man would be entitled to the ‘copy right,’ a species 
of patent, for a chart of the Mississippi, by which a steam 
boat might be safely run from New Orleans to Louisville ; but 
not a patent right for managing the boat on such a voyage, 
So, a chemist would be entitled to a patent for the discovery 
and preperation of Epsom salt or the sulphate of quina; but 
not for its exclusive application to the cure of diseases. Ifa 
man should discover the existence of aloes and rhubarb aud 
ipecac, in plants which has not hitherto afforded them, he 
might fairly claim from the government the exclusive right to 
extract them from such plants. But these substances, by va- 
rying their proportions, may be formed into a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of pills, adapted in judicious hands, toa hun- 
dred different states of morbid action, though not necessarily 
a cure for any. How preposterous, then, to grant letters 
patent, for one ofa series of compositions, that might be mul- 
tiplied ad infiutum! But the patenting system, in its practi 
cal operation does not stop at this. A single composition 
will notdo. This could not be offered as an infallible cure, for 
more than some twenty or thirty incurable maladies. Let the 
patents then be multiplied to ‘No. 6 or upwards; print your 
directions accordingly, and let the retailers visit the sick daily 
and drench them secundum .artem, novem vel nigrum: Thus 
under the federal patent you come to practise physic, the 
state laws to the contrary notwithstanding. | Such isthe 
origin of the Thomsonian or steam quackeries, which are 
the reigning epidemic of the day. That all who thus occw- 
py themselves, do it in violation of the laws regulating the 
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yractice of medicine, and are obnoxious to their penalties, 
we have nota single doubt; but when our judges and legis- 
iators turn ‘steam doctors,’ and leave off butchering the con- 
stitution of the state, to butcher the constitutions of their 
fellow citizens, it would be credulous in the extreme, to be- 
lieve that the statute against quackery is any thing more 
than a dead letter. 

But it is time to enter on the review of the important works 
srefixed to the head of this article. 

Of these books, the first is by doctor ‘Thomson, who has fa- 
yored the public—(that is such part of them as have the 
good sense to pay twenty dollars for a patent right) with an | 
engraved likeness of himself, which we commend to the 
amateurs. ‘The first 30 pages are composed of interlarded 
sketches, of the author’s birth, labours and persecutions; of 
warnings to the good people against the ‘regular faculty,’ and 
of his system of physiology, pathology and therapeuticks. 
As most of the peopleare no doubt ignorant onall these impor- 
tant points, we shall make such extracts as the occasion seems 
to require. 


“There are three things which have in a greater or less degree, 
called the attention of men, viz: Religion, Government, and Medi- 
cine. In ages past, these things were thought by millions to belong 
to three classes of men, Priests, Lawyers and Physicians. The 
Priests held the things of religion in their own hands, and brought the 
people to their terms; kept the scriptures in the dead languages, so 
that the common people could not read them. ‘Those days of dark- 
ness are done away; the scriptures are translated into our own lan- 
guage, and each one is taught to read for himself. Government was 
once considered as belonging to a few, who thought themselves *‘born 
only to rule.” The common people have now become acquainted 
with the great secret of government; and know that “all men are 
horn free and equal,” and that magistrates are put in authority, or 
out by the voice of the people, who choose them for their public ser- 
vants. 

While these, and many other things are brought where ‘‘common 
people” can understand them; the knowledge and use of medicine, 
is in agreat measure concealed in a dead language, and a sick man 
is often obliged to risk his life, where he would not risk a dollar; and 
should the apothecary or his apprentice make a mistake, the sick 
man cannot correct it, and thus is exposed to receive an instrument 
of death, instead of that which would restore him to health had he 
known good medicine. 

“It may be alleged, (said Dr. Buchanan,) that laying medicine 
more open to mankind, would lessen their faith in it. This indeed 
would be the case with regard to some; but it would have a quite 
contrary effect upon others. I know mapy people have the utmost 
dread and horror of every thing prescribed by a physician, who will 
nevertheless, very readily take a medicine which they know, and 
whose qualities they are in some measure acquainted with.” 

“Nothing ever can, or will inspire mankind with an absolute con- 
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fidence in physicians, but by their being open, frank, and und isruised 
in their behaviour.” 

“The most effectual way to destroy quackery in any art o, 
science, is to diffuse the knowledge of it among mankind. Did phy. 
sicians write their prescriptions in the common language of the coup. 
try, and explain their intentions to the patient, as far as he could 
understand them, it would enable them to know when the medicine 
had the desired effect; would inspire him with absolute confidence jp 
the physician; and would make him dread and detest every man who 
pretended to cram a secret medicine or poison down his throat,” 

t is'true that much ef what is at this day called medicine, is deag. 
ly poison; and were people to know what is offered them of this king. 
they would absolutely refuse ever to receive itas a medicine. This] 
have long seen and known to be true; and have labored hard for many 
years to convince them of the evils that attead such a mode of pro. 
cedure with the sick; and have turned my attention to those medi. 
cines that grow in our own country, which the God of nature has pre. 
pared for the benefit of mankind. Long has a general medicine been 
sought for, and 1 am confideat I have found such as are universally 
applicable in all cases of disease, and which may be used witi, Satety 
and success, in the hands of the people. 

After thirty years study and repeated successful trials of the medi. 
cinal vegetables of our country, in all the diseascs incident to our 
climate; I can, with well grounded assurance, recommend my s)s. 
tem of practice and medicines to the public, as salutary and effica. 
cious.” 


It must be a matter of national pride, that if Germany pro- 
duced a Luther and England a Bacon, America has sent 


from its humblest walks, a self-taught and gifted Thomson, 
who has done for medicine what those eminent men achieved 
for religion and philosophy. But let us proceed: 


** Possessing a body like other men I was led to enquire into the na- 
ture of the component parts of what man is made. I found him 
composed of the four elements—Earth, Water, Air and Fire. The 
earth and water I found were the solids; the air and fire the fluids. 
The two first I found to be the component parts; the two last kept him 
in motion. Heat, I found was life; and Cold, death. Each one who 
examines into it will find that all constitutions are alike. I shall now 
describe the fuel which continues the fire, or life of man. This is 
contained in two things—food and medicines; which are in barmony 
with each other; often grow in the samesfield to be used by the same 
people. People who are capable of raising their food and preparing 
the same, may as easily learn to collect and prepare all their medi- 
cines and administer the same, when it is needed. Our life depends 
on heat; food is the fuel that kindles and contioues that beat. The 
digestive powers being correct, causes the food to consume; this con- 
tinues the warmth of the body, by continually supporting the fire. 

The stemach is the deposit from which the whole body is supported. 
The heat is maintained in the stomach by consuming the food; and all 
the body and limbs receive their proportion of nourishment aod heat 
from that source, as the whole room is warmed by the fire which 1s 
consumed in the fire place. The greater the quantity of wood con- 
sumed in the fire place, the greater the heatin the room. So io the 
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dy; the more food, well digested, the more heat and support threugh 
.e whole man. By constantly receiving food into the stomach, 
sich is sometimes not suitable for the best nourishment, the stomach 
comes foul, so that the food is not well digested. ‘This causes the 
»jy to lose its heat—then the appetite fails; the bones ache and the 
nis sick in every part of the whole frame.” 


Qn these momentous speculations we shall not hazard a 
gle remark. Still less shall we risk a comment on the 
sble eflusion of original genius which followeth:— 


«Jthas beenacknowledged, even by those who are unfriendly to me 
,imy practice, that my medicine may be good in some particular 
es, oul not in all. But this isa error. For there are but two 
at principles in the constitution of things, whether applied to the 
yd or body; the principle of life and the principle of death. That 
ch contains the principle of life can never be tortured into an ad- 
jyistration of death. Ifthen a medicine is goed in any case, it is 
yeause it is agreeable to nature, or this principle of life, the very 
poslie of disease. If it is agreeable in one case, it must be abso- 
htely so im all.” 


The following extract will no doubt impart much consola- 
anand quiet of conscience, to some of the regular faculty. 
twould be ill-natured to assign the reason: 


‘tis true that the study of anatomy. or structure of the human body 
moi of the whole animal economy, is pleasing and useful; nor is there 
ay objection to this, however minute and critical, if it is not to the 
siect of first great principles, and the weightier matters of know- 
ge. But itis no more necessary to mankind at large, to qualify 
¢mio administer relief from pain and sickness, than toa cook in 
reparing food to satisfy hunger and nourishing the body. ‘There is 
i¢ general cause of hunger and one general supply of food; one gen- 
ml cause of disease and one general remedy. One can be satisfied, 
i the other removed, by an infinite variety of articles, best adapt- 
{tothose different purposes--That medicine, therefore, that will 
en obstruction, promote perspiration, and restore digestion, is 
ited to every patient, whatever form the disease assumes, and is 
uiversally applicable. And acute disorders, such as fevers, cholics, 
udysentary, may be relieved thereby, in twenty-four or forty-eight 
ours, at most.” 


But we must come to particular diseases: 


“No person ever yet died of a fever! for as death approaches, the 
fatient grows cold, until indeath, the last spark of heat is extinguish- 
i. This, the learned doctors cannot deny; and as this is true, they 
Wght, in justice, to acknowledge that their whole train of depletive 
temedies, such as bleeding, blistering, physicing, starving, with all 
leit refrigeratives; their opium, mercury, arsenic, antimony, nitre, 
‘c. are so many deadly engines, combined with the disease, against 
the constitution and life of the patient. Ifcold, which is the com- 
only received opinion, (and which is true,) is the cause of fever, to 
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repeatedly bleed the patient and administer mercury, opium, nitre 
and other refrigerents to restore him to health, is as though a ma, 
should, to increase a fire in his room, throw a part of it out of the 
house, and to increase the remaindér, put on water, snow and ice!” 


The figurative style of the next paragraph must excite , 
general regret, that our author had not taken to the trade of 
poetry instead of medicine: 


‘‘Having described the two kinds of fever which are the most alarm. 
ing, they being most fatal, I shall pass over those of a less alarming 
nature, and merely observe, that there is no other diflerence in all cq. 
ses of fever, than what is caused by the different degrees of Cold, or 
Joss of inward heat, which are two adverse parties in one body, con. 
tending fer power. Ifthe heat gains the victory, the cold will be djs. 
inherited and health will be restored: but, on the other hand, if cold 
gains the ascendancy, heat will be dispossessed of its empire, anj 
death will follow of course. As soon as life ceases, the body becoines 
cold, which is conclusive evidence that its gaining the victory is tie 
cause of death. When the power of cold is nearly equal to that of 
heat the fever or strife between the two parties, may continue for, 
longer or shorter time, according to circumstances; this is what js 
called a longer fever, or feverand ague. The battle between col 
and heat will take place periodically, sometimes every day, at other 
times, every other day, and they will leave off about equal, heat keep- 
ing alittle the upper band.” 


Again:— 


«Much has been said by the doctors concerning the turn of a fever, 
and how long atime it will run. When it is said that a fever will 
turn at suchatime, I presume it must mean that it has been gone; this 
is true, for it is then gone on the outside, and is trying to turn again 
and go inside, where it belongs. Instead of following the dictates of 
nature and aiding it to subdue the cold, the docter uses all bis skill to 
kul the fever. How, would I ask, in the name of common sense, can 
any thing turn when killed! Support the fever and it will return in- 
side; the cold, which is the cause of disease, will be driven out, and 
health will be restored. In all cases called fever, the cause 1s the 
same in a greater or less degree, and may be relieved by one general 
remedy. Thecold causes canker, and before the canker is seated 
the strife will take place between cold and heat; and while the hot fa 
shes and cold chills remain, it is evidence that the canker is not settled, 
and the hot medicine alone occasionally assisted by steam, will throw 
it off; but as the contest ceases, the heat is stead y on the outside; then 
canker assumes the power inside; this is called a settled fever. The 
truth is, the canker is fixed on the inside and will ripen and come of 
in a short time, if the fever is kept up so as to overpower the cold. 
This idea is new and never was known until. my discovery. By 's- 
ing the fever with Nos. 1 and 2, and taking off the canker with No. 5, 
and the same given by injections, we may turna fever when we 
please; but-if this is not understood, the canker will ripen and come © 
itself, when the fever will turn and go inside and the cold will be dr 
ven out; therefore they will do much better without a doctor than 
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,itt. The higher the fever runs, the sooner the cold will be subdued; 
and if you contend against the heat, the longer will be the run of the 
fever, and when killed, death follows. 

When a patient is bled, it lessens the heat and gives double power 
othe cold; like taking out of one side of the scale and putting it in 
the other, Which doubles the weight, and turns the scale in favor of 
jedisease. By giving opium it deadens the feelings; the small doses 
ofvitre and calomel tend to destroy what heat remains, and plants 
jew crops of Canker, which will stand 1n different stages in the body, 
ie same a8 Corn planted in the field every week, will keep some in 
,|| stages; 80 is the different degrees in canker. This is the reason 
yuy there are so many different fevers as are named; when one fever 
woe another sets in and so continues one after another until the har- 
jest is all ripe, if the season is long enough: if not, the cold and frost 
takes them off-—then it is said they died ofa fever. It might with as 
guch propriety be said that the corn killed with frost, died with the 
eat. ‘The question, whether the heat or cold killed the patient, is 
asily decided, for that power which bears rule in the body after 
jeath is what killed the patient, which is cold—as much as that which 
jears rule when be is alive is heat. When a person is taken sick, it 
iscommon to say, I have got a cold and am afraid I am going to have 
afever; but no fears are expressed of the cold he has taken; neither is 
itmentioned when the cold left him. The fashionable practice is to 
fight the remains of heat till the patient dies, by giving cold the victo- 
n;in which case, is it not a fact that the doctor assists the cold to 
till the patient? Would it nothave been more reasonable, or likely to 
lave cured them, when the fever arose to throw off the cold, to’ have 
ielped the fever and give nature the victory over its enemy, when 
ite health would be restored the same as before they took the cold.” 


Against this acute and edifying extract, we should hardly 
beso imprudent as to run a tilt. Perhaps doctor Potter or 
doctor Swaim may take the subject up. 

Orator Robinson informs us, that doctor Thomson’s system 
nade a very favorable impression on the mind of Dr. Rush. 
Now we wonder what that eminent advocate of the lancet. 
nust have thought of the following: — | 


i 


“The practice of bleeding for the purpose of curing disease, I con- 
tider most unnatural and injurious. Nature never furnishes the body | 
with more blood than is necessary for the maintenance of health; to/ 
take away part of the blood, therefore, is taking away just so much 
of their life, and is as contrary to nature, as it would be to cut away; 
part of their flesh. Many experiments have been tried by the use o 
the lancetin fevers: but Ibelieve it will be allowed by all, that mos 
ofthem have proved fatal; and several eminent physicians have die 
ln Consequence of trying the experiment on themselves. If the sys- 
em is diseased, the blood becomes as much diseased as any other part 
remove the cause of the disorder and the blood will recover and be 
tome healthy as soon as any other part; but how taking part of it awa 


can help to cure what remains, can never be reconciled with com 
mon sense,” . 
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The following paragraph must be a sore application to oy, 
friend Dr. Daniell, of Savannah, who proposes to cure 3 
most ail fevers by sinapisms:— 


“There is no practice used by the physicians that I consider more jp. 
consistent with common sense, and at the same time more inbuman 
than blistering to remove disease; particularly insane persons or wij. 
the doctors call dropsy on the brain; in which cases, they shaye the 
head and draw a blister on it.—Very few patients if any ever suryiye 
this application. What would be thought if a scald should be cause 
by boiling water to remove disease! Yet there is no difference hp. 
tween this and a blister made by flies. I have witnessed many instay. 
ces where great distress and very bad effects have been caused by the 
use of blisters; and believe | can truly say, that I never knew any 
benefit derived from theiruse. [t very frequently causes straneuary. 
when the attempted remedy becomes much worse than the disease.” 


But it is time to enter the steam bath. Here the docty; 
quite at home; and when at home does least harm to his par 
tients. 


“Steaming is a very important branch of my system of practice, 
which would in many cases without it, be insufficient to effect a cure. 
It is of great importance in many cases considered by the medical 
faculty as desperate; and they would be so under my mode of treat. 
ment, if it was noi for this manner of applying heat to the body, for the 
purpose of reanimating the system and aiding nature in restoring 
health. I had but little knowledge of medicine, when through neces. 
sity, [discovered the use of steaming, to add heat or life to the de. 
caying spark; and with it I was enabled, by administering such vege- 
table preparations as I then had a knowledge of, to effect a cure in 
cases where the regular practitioners had given them over. 

The method adopted by me, and which has always answered the 
desired object, is as follows--Take several stones of different sizes 
and put them in the fire till red hot, then take the smallest first, and 
put one of them into a pan or kettle of hot water, with the stone 
about half immersed—the patient must be undressed and a blanket 
put around him so as to shield his whole body from the air, and then 
place him over the steam. Change the stones as often as they grow 
cool, so as to keep up a lively steam, and keep them over if; if they 
are faint, throw a little cold water on the face and stomach, which 
will let down the outward heat and restore the strength—after they 
have been ovtr the steam long enough, which will generally be about 
15 or 20 minutes, they must be washed all ever with cold water or spit 
its and be put in bed, or may be dressed, as the circumstances of the 
case shall permit.” 


The originality of this method certainly entitled it to 4 
atent. 
The next 40 pages of our author, are devoted to the natu: 
ral and pharmaceutic history of his materia medica. His 
hopes rest upon lobelia inflata, cayenne pepper, ginger, black pep- 
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jer, bayberry, white pond lilly, the hemlock tree, rosemary, sumach, 
wich hazle, raspberry, squaw weed, balmony, pop ar bark, barberry, 
jiter rool, goldenscal, peach meats, cherry stones, myrrh, spirit of 
turpentine, camphor, and lady’s slipper; but he has, condescend- 
ingly, added the names of some thirty or forty more, among 
which we observe elecampane, yellow dock, summersarosy, and 
other new discoveries. 











the Now come the ‘preparations and compositions.’ These 
ly T ne 5 r H } 

sad run through Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, Ys & 6, vesides ‘nerve powder,’ 
be. ough powder, and ‘vegetable powder, with plasters and 
tan. gintments. 






the ‘No. 1.” Comprehends the preparations of lobelia—*No. 2.° 
a of cayenne pepper—No. 3.’ of bayberry, pond lily aud hem- 






lock—*No. 4.’ of the bitters—*No. 5.’ of poplar bark, bay- 

berry, peach meats and cherry stones—No. 6,’ (rheumatic H 
drops) of myrrh, cayenne and brandy. Nerve powder is 
composed—hut we really beg to be excused from prosecuting 
this branch of the subject any further; and shall wind up 
vith the following momentous information to our patients 


) 
senerally. 














‘ai ‘““STOCK OF MEDICINE FOR A FAMILY. 

it 

ie 1 oz. of the Emetic Herb, , 
ig 2 ozz. of Cayenne, rt 
fe 1-2 lb. Bayberry root bark, in powder, i 
a 1 lb. of Poplar bark, ‘i 





1 lb. of Ginger, 

1 pint of the Rheumatic Drops. 
“This stock will be sufficient fora family for one year, and with such 4 
articles as they can easily procure themselves when wanted, will ena- 
ble them to cure any disease, which a family of common size may be 
aflicted with during that time. Theexpense will be small, and much 
better than to employ adoctor and have his extravagant bill to pay. 











In immediate connexion with the doctor’s medicine chest, we 
shall place his directions for what he calis a regular course of 
medicine, which is the new method of curing all diseases. 








“As | have frequently mentioned a regular course of medicine, I will 
here state what is meant by it, and the most proper way in which it 
is performed. Firstly, give No. 2 and 3, or coinposition, adding a 
tea-spoonful of No, 6; then steam, and when in bed repeat it, addiog 
No. 1, which will cleanse the stomach and assist in keeping up a per- 
spiration; when this has done operating, give an injection made with 
thesame articles. Where there are syinptoms of nervous affection, 
orsnasms, put haifa tea-spoonful of the nerve powder into each dose 
given, and into the injection. In violent cases, where immediate re- 
lief is needed, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 6, may begiven together. Injections 
may be administered at ail times and in al! cases of disease to advan- 
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tage; itcan never do harm, and in many Cases, they are indispensably 
necessary, especially where there is caaker and inflammation in the 
bowels, and there is danger of mortification, in which case, add , 
tea-spoonful of No. 6. In cases of this kind, the injection should be 
given first, or at the same time of giving the composition, or No, 3.” 


In this way the doctor proposes, as we have said, to cure 


nearly all diseases. Let us take a few examples from the 
back of his book: 


MEASLES. 


‘‘This disease is very common, especially among children, and is of. 
ten attended with bad consequences, when not properly treated. |t 
is a high state of canker and putrefaction; and if the determining pow. 
ers are kept to the surface, it will make its appearance on the outside, 
and go off itself; but if cold overpowers the inward heat, so as to turn 
the determining powers inward, the disease will not .nake its appear. 
ance, and the patient will become much distressed, frequently pro- 
ducing tatal consequences, if some powerful stimulant is not adminis. , 
tered to bring the disorder out. ‘To give physic in cases of this kind 
is very dangerous, as it strengthens the power of cold and keeps the 
canker and puirefaction inside, which sometimes seats upon the lungs 
and causes consumption; or turns to the stomach and bowels, when 
they die suddenly, as bas been the case with hundreds, for a few 
years past. J have attended a great many cases of the measles in the 
course of my practice, and never lost one; and never have known of 
any that have died of this disorder, who were attended by any of my 
agents. When the symptoms make their appearance, give a dose of 
the composition powder, or of No. 2; then give the tea of No.3, to 
guard against canker, and add some No. 2,to overpower the cold; and 
when the second dose is given, add No. 1, to clear the stomach and 
promote perspiration; as soon as this takes place, the disorder will 
show itselfon the outside. By continuing to keep the determining 
power to the surface, nature will take its regular course, and the dis- 
ease will go off without injuring the constitution. If the bowels ap- 
pear to be disordered, give an injection; and be careful to keep the 
patrent warm.” 


SMALL POX. 


“This disease is the highest state of canker and putrefaction, which 
the human body is capable of receiving, and is the most contagious, 
being taken in with the breath, or may be communicated by inocula- 
tion, in which case it is not so violent and dangerous as when taken 
in the natural way. The distressing and often fatal consequences 
that have happened in cases of the small pox, are more owing to the 
manner in which it has been treated than to the disease. ‘The fash- 
ionable mode of treatment in this disease has been to give physic, and 
reduce the strength, by starving the patient and keeping them cold. 
This is contrary to common sense, as it weakens the friend and streng- 
thens the enemy; and the same cause would produce similar effects 10 
any other disorder. All that is necessary is to assist nature to drive 
out the canker and putrefaction, which is the cause of the disease, by 
keeping the determining powers to the surface, in which case there 
will be no danger. . The same manner of treatment should be used 10 
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‘his complaint as has been directed for the measles. The canker- 
rash, and all kinds of disease that a person is not liable to have but 
once, such as chicken-pox, swine-pox, &c. are from the same cause 
and must be treated in a similar manner.” 







CONSUMPTION. 


«This complaint is generally caused by some acute disorder not be- 
ing removed, and the patient beiag run duwn by the fashionable prac- 
tice, until nature makes a compromise with disease, and the house 
becomes divided against itself. There is a constant warfare kept up 
between the inward heat and cold, the flesh waters away in conse- 
quence of not digesting the food, the canker becomes seated on the 
stomach and bowels, and then takes hold of the lungs. When they 
get into this situation it is called a seated consumption, and is pro- 
nounced by the doctors to be incurable. I have hada great many 
cases of this kind and have in all of them, where there was life en- 
ough left to build upon, been able to effect a cure by my system of 
sractice. The most important thing is to raise the inward heat and 
get a perspiration, clear the system of canker, and restore the diges- 
tive powers, SO that food will nourish the body and keep up that heat 
on which life depends. This must. be done by the regular course of 
medicine, as has been directed in all violent attacks of disease, and 
persevering in it till the cause is removed. 

This complaint is called by the doctors a hectic fever, because they 
are subject to cold chills and hot flashes on the surface; but this is an 
error, for there is no fever about it; and this is the greatest difficulty— 
ifthere wasit would have acrisis and nature would be able to drive 
out the cold and effect a cure; the only difficulty is to raise a fever, 
which must be done by such medicine as will raise and hold the in- 
ward heat till nature has the complete conmand, When the patient 
isvery weak and low, they will have what is called cold sweats; the 
cause of this is not understood; the water that collects on the skin 
does not come through the pores, but itis attracted from the air in 
the room, which is warmer than the body, and condenses on the sur- 
face; the same may be seen on the outside of a mug or tumbler ona 
hot day, when filled with cold water, which is from the same cause. 
It is of more importance to attend to the preventing of this complaint 
than tocure it. If people would make use of those means which I 
lave recommended, and cure themselves of disease in its first stages, 
and avoid all poisonous drugs, there would never be a case of con- 
sumption or any other chronic disorder.” 


We owe an apology perhaps to the readers of the Western | 
Journal, for so an extended a notice of the ‘Wew Guide to 
Health.’ So long as its circulation was confined to the gross- 
ly ignorant, no journalist could be excused for noticing its 
thousand and one fooleries. But it is not at present limited 
to the vulgar. Respectable and intelligent mechanicks, le- 
gislative and judicial officers, both state and federal, barris- 
ters, ladies, ministers of the gospel, and even some of the 
medical profesion, 


‘“‘Who hold the eel of science by the tail,” 
have hecome its converts and puffers. 
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‘‘The dog star rages and beyond a doubt 
*‘ All bedlam or parnassus Is let out.” 


At such a critical stage of the disorder, it seems proper, thai 
the faculty should know something of its causes, and this we 
have sought to communicate. 

We shall for the present dismiss this artful demagogue anq 
mischievous impostor, with the following reflections, in which 
every honorable and intelligent member of the professigg, 
will concur. 

1. His success in acquiring popularity, is in no small de. 
gree attributable to his railings against the educated phy. 
sicians. 

2. By presenting what he calls a system of principles, to 
those who cannot perceive their absurdity, he acquires their 
confidence. 

3. Whatever may be found of physiology or pathology jy 
his book, has been picked up from the popular works on 
medicine. 

4. His remedies consist of plants long known to the pro. 
fession; many of them now in use, and others rejected as ip- 
ert after repeated trials. Even his boasted lobelia has been 
known and used as a medicine, by the physicians for 30 
years. 

5. The steam bath with the subsequent application of cold 
water, has been used in all ages and among all people. \tis 
well known to be a favorite remedy with our North American 
Indians, from whom Thomson adopted his manner of apply- 
ingit. Of all his remedies this is perhaps at once the most 
harmless and the most efficacious. 

6. Most of the medicines on which he relies are active 
stimulants and may, therefore, cure the diseases to which that 
class of remedies are adapted; while they produce the most 
fatal effects, in maladies of an inflammatory character, for 
which they are invariably used. Of this several examples 
have fallen under our own observation, and cases have been 
communicated to us from all quarters. Herein lies the abuse, 
which calls for the interposition of the faculty. If their 
friends and patients, while the delusion rages, will not listen 
to what they say, it is not the less their duty to speak. The 
consciousness of having rescued but a single credulous victim 
from his impending fate, should, with a physician of buman- 
ity, outweigh a thousand ungenerous insinuations against the 
motives which governed him. . 

8. There is nothing original, in the union of emetics wit! 
sweating and heating medicines. From time immemorial, 
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aking a vomit and then a composing draught, drinking hot 
tea, and bathing the feet in hot water, so as to take a good 
sweat, is a practice that has prevailed in the profession, and 
amoug the people. It was reserved for one Samuel Thomson 
io take out a patent, for a clumsy and often dangerous method, 
of arriving at the very same resull; and thus to become, in the 
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ch eyes of the weak-minded and superstitious, one of the great- 
" et geniuses and benefactors of the human race! Why does 





not some one get out a patent, for preventing the small pox 
py vaccinating on the nose, instead of the arm? It might be 
averved, that it would not, then, be necessary to repeat the 
operation every seven years, or oftener if a man moved from 
onetown toanother. Such vaccinations might be as effectu- 
al as those in the arm, and could be referred to and publish- 
el—not as testimony in favour of the Cow-pock, but in favour 
of inserting itin the ‘end of the snout.’ Thusina short time 
we should find half the community—-(we mean half in point 
of sumbers,) turning up their noses at their incredulous and 
bigotted brethren, who might prefer to have the carbuncle 
on their arms. 

7. lutelligent and candid men,not of the medical profession, 
ought to be apprized, that the strong medicines are not confi- 
ned to the mineral kingdom; but that the greatest poisons 
are of vegetable origin, and the number not a few. Even 
russic acid, the deadliest poison ever discovered, may be 
distilled from doctor Thomson’s peach meats and cherry stones. 

9, Lastly, we might apply to the whole Thomsonian far- 
rago of doctrines and recipies, the remark which Blumenbach 
issaid to have made upon phrenology—That which is true 
is not new; and that which is new is not true.’ 

Such being the character of the system under review, we 
camnot forbear to express our surprise and sorrow, that it 
should have found a public advocate in the reverend author 
of the Fifteen Lectures. That a clergyman of reputed piety, 
karning, genius and eloquence, could be found to lend him- 
elf to the propagation of such stupid and dangerous quack- 
eries, originating with one of the most illiterate and indolent 
men in society, could not have been anticipated: That he 
would labor to hide their deformities behind the veil of his 
polished elocution, is a prostitution of his talents: That he 
could stand up and decry a profession, which has long been 
closely associated with his own; declaim against regular stu- 
dies; and level the battering ram of his wit against a super- 
‘iructure, erected by ages of toil in the dearest interests of 
humanity, does little credit to his feelings: That he would 
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ransack encyclopedias and digests, to acquire a smattering 
of medical theories, and artfully interweave them with the 
nonsense of a ridiculous, but mischievous empyricism, gives 
but poor indication of his rectitude: That he should garnis) 
the whole with texts of scripture, and attempt to give to hep. 
esy in medicine, a dangerous passport to the confidence of 
the religious community, by blending it with sentiments of 
devotion, argues still less for his piety:—and yet all this anq 
more has been done by the reverend, author before us, 
Let us look at a few specimens:— 


‘Animal life, as it operates on the human body in health and in djs. 
ease, has been considered the primary and grand object of the atten. 
tion of the physician. And some of its most oovious properties are 
sensibility, irritability, and excitability. These are the effects of yi. 
tality, which have been mistaken for vifality itself. 

Some physicians have supposed that the vital principle may lie dor. 
mant ina quiescent state, like latent heat, and afterwards be made 
to shew itself, like heat, by the application of stimuli. But the rea. 
soning is fallacious; it is merely analogical—drawn from a material 
subject, heat, to prove the phenomena of an immaterial subject—the 
spiril of life. It would be better reason, to attempt to prove that the 
spirit isdatent, when the body is dead, because we cannot perceive 
its effects; than to attempt to establish from latent heat, a latent state 
of mind. For if in fainting, or catalepsy,it can be established that 
the spirit is merely latent--it may as well be latent in the grave to 
the day of judgment: for in the argument respecting an immaterial 
substance, whose very essential quality is activiéy—and without which 
it could not be—the latency of one hour, or one hundred thousand nil- 
hons, could not at all change the conditions of the question; nor re- 
lieve the disputant from the direful consequences of making the soul 
a material substance. 

I know some physicians distinguish between the rational soul and 
the vital principle of animal life. But the distinction is, perhaps, 
not clearly understood. There is in animals something far superior 
to mere vitality. A plant has viality—its life and death. And Dr. 
Brown’s theory was applied, with great success, to plants; and sup- 
ported them with superior energy and vigor, in the high latitudes of 
Scotland! But.in animals, besides vitality, we perceive thougli, rea- 
son, memory, design, and perseverance, witha great number of the 
noble passions which animate man—love, gralitude, affection, friend- 
ship, grief and bitter woe, even to the destruction of life. 

A very eminent and pious philosopher, considered these phenome- 
na, as the operation and agency of God, moving and directing his 
own universe to the final issue and grand results of the eternal Judg- 
ment. This, by the way, is a very old opinion, and has been beaull- 
fully embodied by the poet, in these celebrated lines: 


‘All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body, nature is, and Gop the soul: 

That, chang’d through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the etherial frame; 

Lives io the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
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Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; i 
As full, as perfect,in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. 


T To him no high, no low, no great, no small; e 
of He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all!” 
of This is not the doctrine of Spinoza, who made God the soul of the 


orld; but the pious doctrine of a universal providence, and the om- 
nipresence of the Deity in the government of the world. Look at 
‘he swnallest plant or insect, you behold him there, in his matchless 
yisdom and sustaining power—forming the mechanism and moving 
he vitality of a creature so small and inconsiderable, and apparently 
worthless in the great sumof things. The Psalmist took a most stri- 
king aud Comprehensive view of this sublime and glorious theme. 
“Whither shall I go from thy spirit!’ Or whither shall I flee from thy 
resence’ If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there! If I make 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there!! If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. -If I say surely 
ihe darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be light round 
about me!” 

This was the true sentiment and doctrine of the ancient philoso- 
phers—the presence and superiatendance of the Deity every where. 
They were not Atheists—although the miserable Spinoza wrested 
their doctrine to his own malignant and deadly purpose. But he 
might well do that, when he turned the Jewish Scripture to the same 
account--for hé was a Jew, and deeply read in the old testament. 
But the wasp can extract poison from the flower: So did bis perverted 
sul draw death from the wells of salvation! 

As the doctrine of life and health cannot be known by reasoning 
apriori; but must be deduced from experience and observation, some 
very eminent men have thought that its laws and principles should 
be divided in a different manner from that of the scholastic mode: 
That so many divisions of the theory of life and disease, which have 
prevailed since the days of GAren, have not only embarrassed but 
bewildered the subject; and that the laws and principles, therefore, 
should be divided in a different manner—Ist, that the human blood is 
the recipient and vehicle of heat and life to the several parts; 2d, 
from many experiments, pure air appears to be the pabulum of irrita- 
bility; for the absence of pure air destroys life sooner than the defect 
of any other natural substance; 3d, the next in importance to the ani- 
nal economy, seems to be the nervous fluid, or the medulla of the brain 
and spinal marrow; for they have all the same nature and origin; 4th; 
sensibiliry, residing in the organ ofsense, connecting the mind with 

the external world. 








All this is very fine, but has still less affinity to the proposi- | 
lion, that all diseases are curable by steam, indian tobacco, 
brandy and ‘No. 6,’ than to the intimation that Thomson was 
commissioned by Heaven, to give a revelation to man on the 
ellects of those renowned agents. That our reverend profes- 
‘or, at least does not discourage the idea, that his magnus 
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apollo was thus sent, may be collected from the followin, 
extracts :-— - 


‘Dr. ‘Tomson had this opinion from the effects he himself had seep: 
and his Narrative is convincing from its very form and features. He 
tells us he was wliterate. and he was poor; oppressed by a young, help. 
less, and sickly family; the practice pursued did not agree with {he 
constitutions, nor diseases; he was, from nature, inclined to try the 
virtue and operation of plants; the gift of healing, it was impressed 
upon his mind, God had given to him; necessity, when his child yy. 
dying, forced him to try; he was successful; success encouraged him 
to go on; his neighbors applied to him in the hotr of calamity; je 
relieved their complaints, his time was consumed, his reward nothjyo. 
he consulted with his wife and friends, whether he should abandon 
the practice, or abandon his farm and yield to these pursuits; he was 
counselled to follow his own inclination. Still believing he had 
call from Providence, and a degree from the God of nature, he comp. 
menced, in form, the healing art. His cause and claims are before 
the world; laid before the Government of his country; his remedies 
submitted to the experience of scientific men, aud eminent physicians: 
tried by a jury of his country for his cures, and even perjury could 
not substantiate a plea against him! Thisis something very different 
from all the pretensions to the healing art ever yet set up in the 


world. 
a x x * * % 


‘¢ This new practice has this vas! and high prerogative, it cannot be 
wrong, and will not kill; no mistakes are fatal here; no unexpected and 
sudden death when you think the patient is just about todo well. | 
know a physician who put his patient through a course of mercury; 
in the evening he said he was doing well—he called in the morning, 
and inquired for his patient, and was informed he was dead! He was 
struck dumb!—looked on the lifeless corpse, and departed without 
uttering a single word, with a load of wo upon his heart, that I would 
not have suffered for a mountain of gold! Yet he could not be blamed; 
he practised according to his education, and was utterly deceived in 
the operation of his medicines. He thought they were curing the 
patient; but alas! they were digging his grave! 

The power of prejudice and the empire of pride, may prevail fora 
season; but the soul will at last arise and re-assert the majesty of her 
own nature, and shew unto the world, that “there are gifts, beyond 
the power of education and knowledge, which learning cannot be- 
stow.” Learning will neither make a great man, nor a grea! phys! 
cian, but it will highly advance the usefulness of those who are great 
by nature; who have received the patent of their dignity from God 
Almighty. Dr. Waterhouse said of Dr. Thompson, he had taken 4 
degree from the school of nature—a diploma from her unerring hands. 
The very course of that education to which Dr. Waterhouse has s° 
handsomely alluded, was caiculated to instruct the author of the new 
system in useful remedies, and deliver his mind from every bias bu! 
the force of experience and truth. With a mind entirely uninfluenced 
by all authority, unmoved and unobstructed by any thing whic! had 
gone before him, be possessed au advantage which, 1 am persuaded, 
none ever possessed who were educated in the schools--where we 
are introduced to the fellowship of wisdom by the authority of books 
and professors. 
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«jt is impossible for the most independent mind to perfectly retain 
ts freedom; it will insensibly bow to the opinions of some celebrated 
or splendid authority. In after life,indeed, and by much experience, 
some superior souls are enabled (to cast off the shackles of education; 
put they are the fewest number of that mighty host, which walk forth 
irom the schools of the world, to propagate the errors of their prede- 
cessors. Dr. Tomson had nothing of all this to encounter; he was 
led by the hand of nature; and without being aware of the fact, he 
yas travelling in the path of the Indian, the German and Celtic doc- 
jors--the doctors of antiquity, who without complaint or failure, 
practised on the unnumbered millions, who overturned the empire of 
the Romans; and still practice on all the nations of the Gentile world, 
He is, therefore, now a professor in the most ancient and extensive 
medical school of the world. A school, not on the decline and about 
to perish-—but one beginning to revive—to put on strength—to ex- 
tend her conquests, unul the learned and the unlearned shail be ga- 
thered under the shadow of her wings, and triumph in the splendor 
of her acquisitions, And we see the dawn of this glorious era, which 
hall transform the face of the world.” 


To these flowing paragraphs we shall add from doctor 
Thomson, for the benefit of ‘all whom it may concern,’ the 
jllowing important recipe— 


*“*TO MAKE CHICKEN BROTH. 


“Take a chicken and cut it in pieces; put the gizzard in with it, 
opened and cleaned, but not peeled. Boil it till the meat drops from 
thebone. Begin togive the broth as soon as there is any strength in 
it; and when boiled eat some of the meat. Let it be well seasoned. 
This may be given instead of the milk porridge, and is very good for 
weak patients, particularly in cases of the dysentery. 

“When the operation of medicine is gone through, I have said that 
the patient may eat any kind of nourishing food his appetite should 
crave; but the best thing is, to take a slice of salt pork boiled, or 
beei-steak, well done, and eat it with pepper sauce; or take cayenne, 
vinegar, and salt, mixed together, and eat with it, which is very good 
tocreate an appetite and assist the digesture.” 


Recurring to * orator’ Robinson, we shall, for the present, 
dismiss both him and his coadjutors, with the closing sen- 
ence of his last lecture, and another extract from the Dun- 
CAD :— 


“And let it be remembered, if this system of practice is true, it 
will have the peculiar blessing of the Almighty upon its side; because 
it brings the power, the benefits, and the beneficial results of a safe 
nedicine, within the reach of the poor; into their dear distressed 
fmilies, who often perish for the lack of the means to procure medical 
aid! This single benefit cannot fail of drawing down from heaven the 
peculiar blessing of Him, who bowed his majesty and left his throne, 


~~ veiled his glories, to enter the world, and preach ‘the gospel to 
ie poor!” 


Vol. III. No. 3. 13 
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‘‘[mbrown’d with native bronze, lo! Henley stands 
‘‘Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
‘‘How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue! 
‘How sweet the periods, neither said, nor sung! 








‘‘Nore.—J. Henley the Orator: he preached on the Sundays on 
Theological matters, and on the Wednesdays, upon all other sclen- 
ces. Each auditor paid one shilling. He declaimed some years 
against the greatest persons.” 

‘This man had a hundred pounds a year given him for the secret 
service of a weekly paper of unintelligible nonsense, called the Hyp. 
Doctor.” 













It appears from the Lectures, that in the state of Ney. 
York the steamers and the steamed, have combined, in petition. 
ing the legislature for permission to carry on the trade. |p 
Ohio a similar memorial was presented to the last session of 
the general assembly, and referred to the committee on the 
Penitentiary. A notice so flattering, has encouraged the 
‘ gifted’ to renew their applications, and that our journal may 
not be charged with indifference to their interests, we shall 
insert an exact copy of one of them, lately transmitted to us 
by a respectable correspondent, who informs us, that it was 
handed, by the author, to a member of the legislature, to be 
laid before that honorable body, by the Governor: 





‘Sir Honorable and respectable Alen Trimble Governor of the Stale 
of Ohio I envocate my earnest prayers to you and your predesesorsin 
office to Jere McClain Sec. And vice president and state prothon- 
z otry praying to giving you a minute introduction of my doloroussit- 
uation and awful calamities difficulties dangers and distructions that 
I have traversed and still hangs over my head clouds of danger and 
doskness unless I can corespond to your feelings the necessity of your 
great and important assistance to my deseres requests colls aod 
prayers praying that you would consider my inexpresable necessities 
and grant to me Doc. Uri Martin of Morgan county Ohio a licence 
to lawfully authorize me to practice medicines of every System agree- 
able to the Laws of Ohio And conscientiously discharge my duty 10 
every actuating Sphere of Allusion in alphabetical or syntactical ot 
electrical or physical or mental or surgical or astronomical or plisiog- 
nomical or medical Terms or words or sentiments or sentences oF 
5 physical and surgical modes customs rudiments and laws that when! 
am contiously safe that I may be lawfully safe in adminestering any 
medicenes or using any means to restore them that is deficien! 10 
health agreeable to the dictates of my Judgment and coacience and 
agreeable to my titled systamaticai stile and agreeable to my epithet- 
ical afirmed advertised notification to the State house door Obio aud 
to the United States house deor that I would devote my time and 
talents impartially to the practice of Physic in every shape undet 
the welladapted systems and long attentive studies and satisfactory 
experience I Doc Uri Martin Morgan Co. have counseled with Dan 
Martin and Calvin Martin of the same county and William Gran 
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ville Capt of Mead to. Belmont co. & Will. McAma Gospel preacher 
of Liberty Licking Co. I pray that the law builders of state of 
Obio may licenc me with preveliged Cognized Diploma agreeable to 
the statutes of the United States of America and under this title 
Archeotybe Medical botonical Society.” 
















Leaving the ‘gifted’ brotherhood, to work out the Millen- 
ium with *No. 3’ feather few, and clover heads,a ‘cure for 
CANCERS, SORE LIPS, and OLD sores,’ we shall proceed toa 
passing notice of a few more of the people’s doctors; and first, 
of doclor Swaim—-whose ‘mepicinE may without extravagance,’ 
as he himself informs us,*be considered as a sacred boon to 
the afflicted.” Deserving, however, as it may be of this dis- 
interested Commendation, it cannot supersede doctor Thomson’s 
materia medica, as it is infallible in no more than the follow- 
ing meagre catalogue, of the evils which flesh is heir to:-— 










“Scrofula or King’s Evil, Ulcerated Sore Throat, long standing 
Rheumatic Affections, Diseases of the Skin, White Swelling and 
Diseases of the Bones, and all cases generally of an Ulcerous char- 
acter; Chronic and Nervous diseases arising in debilitated constitu- 
tions; but more especially for Syphilis, or affections arising therefrom, 
as Uleers of the Larynx, Throat and Nose, Nodes, &c. and those 
evils occasioned by an improper use of mercury, &c. &c.—It has been 
found to be a most useful spring and fall alternative for debilitated 
and bilious persons; it is also beneficial in dyspeptic and nervous Com- 
plaints, and most internal diseases where the lungs and chest are sup- 
posed to be affected,” &c. 















Doctor Swaim was, we believe, a sadler and harness maker, 
in one of the ‘cow-paths’ of the renowned and ancient city 
of ‘New Amsterdam.’ Such an occupation of course led him 
into the society of ostlers and farriers, from whom he seems 
to have imbibed the first notions of becoming a doctor. While 
this predisposition was upon him, fortunately for the world, 
he met with a recipe, for some sort of decoction, or {diet 
drink, proposed by a French physician; and immediately in- 
vented a PANACEA; which, he vouchsafed to sell to the afflic- 
ted, for three dollars a bottle, with a suitable discount to 
wholesale purchasers! Recollecting that ‘a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country,’ he was not slow in 
transporting both himself and his eliwvir vite, to the other side 
of the Jerseys; and opened shop in the city of rectangles 
and staid habits, where the powers of his decoction soon be- 
came so great, as to extort from the very magnales of the pro- 
fession, those sententious little passports to the confidence of 
the people, which have ever since graced the first pages of 
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his book. In the true spirit of ambition, he speedily sought 


for new worlds, and embarked his bottles on the ocean; py 


instead of steering, like his patients, for the ‘hollow of the 


earth,’ he wisely directed the prow of his lugger to the {a 
mous city of London. Its commander was Dr. William Price, 
whose first bulletin from Great Britain, was iu these encoura. 
ging words, to wit: | 


Liverpool, (England) 


“The Vegetable Syrup, called Swaim’s Panacea, prepared by Mr, 
Swaim, of Philadeiphia, has recently been introduced here by Dr, 
Price, from the United States of America, where it is now extep. 
sively used in the treatment of a variety of Chrovic Diseases. 

Of the efficacy of this preparation Dr. Price has had abundant and 
most satisfactory evidence, during a course of experiments made 
under his direction, whilst Surgeon of the Venusylvania Hospital; 
and since bis arrival in England, he has had the good fortune of wit. 
nessing many additional instances of its successful administration, 

The diseases in which this medicine has been particularly usely), 
are those arising from constitutional causes—as in the various form: 
of Scrofula, whether affectiug the bones, joints, or soft parts; aud in 
es where a disposition to this disease is manifested by debility on. 

y, it operates as a preventive to the local disease by its beneicial 
effects on the constitution. It is equally efficacious in mercurial 
disease, and in the secondary forms of sypiilis; and has lately been 
given with marked success in chronic diseases of the liver, which had 
resisted the careful exhibition of mercury. It has, likewise, very 
recently been administered with decided advantage by one of the 
most distinguished Surgeons in London, in a case which had entirely 
destroyed the right eye of the patient, and a great portion of the 
side of the face. 

Wm. Price, M. D.” 


‘‘With horns and trunipets now to madness swell, 
‘*Now sink in sorrows with a tolling bell!” 


Meanwhile doctor Swaim, with his ‘barrels of decoctions, 
was busy at home, and ere long—— 


‘““Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, shod, unshod; 
“Peel’d, patch’d, and pye bald, linsey woolsey brothers, 
“Grave mummers! Sleeveless some and shirtless others”-- 


stood forth as its trumpeters; and testified to its great eflica- 
cy incuring the mercurial diseases, produced by the ‘regular 
Doctors.’ But in the midst of this splendid success——/ugubri 
dictu--what should be discovered but corrosive sublimate, the 
stroncest Of the mercurial preparations, in this very decoc- 
tion of all the salutiferous plants!’ Where is now the panc- 
cea? Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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‘‘Tsit enough? or must I, while a thrill 
‘‘Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still!” 





So asks the Genius of Quackery, with an ungrateful smile 
of contempt; but the ‘people’ are not easily choked off. They 
wish for more; and why should they not have it? Is not their 
will the supreme law of the land? The ‘riglar doctors’ charge 
high, and poison them into the bargain with ‘mercury, calo- 
nel, bleeding, blisters, arsenic, and digitalis.’ So says Pror. 
RarivesqQue, Pa. D., M. D. and Putmist,’ and the ‘people’ 
cryamen! Now, then, is the golden moment of opportunity, 
atleast for the Professor, who charges for— 












“First visit in any cases, $5; but every successive visit only $1. 
The Poon taught to use the Tan bark for $1. Liable individuals 
taught how to prevent the disease for $1.” 








Rafinesque isa name not unknown to our Backwoods read- 
ers; but many of them may ask, whether the Pulmist is the 
came with the fishtaker, and ancient chronicler of Kentucky? 
We answer, that such appears to be the fact; and dismal, in- 
deed, must be the ‘times,’ that can make an apothecary’s 
muller of such a learned head. We have not had the ad- 
vantage ef seeing the professor’s ‘doctor book,’ the title of 
which is prefixed to this article, but his ‘circular’ lies before 
us, and affords intrinsic evidence, that the pudmist is no other 
than the distinguished antiquary who lately settled the limits, 
and located the wigwams, of our Indian tribes for the last three 
thousand years! Strange metamorphosis of genius! It was, 
doubtless, while inquiring into the arts and sciences of these 
savage hordes, long since extinct, that this extraordinary man 
exhumed the recipies which are to cure consumption, and all 
other diseases of the lungs! How clever it is, thus, to compel 
the tomb to give up the knowledge which enables the doctor 
and his agents, at the corner of ‘Sixth and Chesnut streets,’ 
Philadelphia, to disappoint its future expectations! This is 
fairly turning the tables upon the grave. But we must no 
longer trifle with the curiosity of our readers; therefore, let 
the doctor speak for himself:— 























‘SDESCRIPTION OF THE PULMEL. 


“It is a peculiar compound substance, formed by the chemical com- 
bination of several powerful vegetable principles, acting on the lungs 
and the whole system. It contains no pernicious nor poisonous sub- - 
stance. The taste and smell are sweet, fragrant, and balsamic. 






1. Syrup for internal use. 

2. Balsam for inhalation, both liquid and solid. 

3. Balsamic Syrup, that may be used in both ways, internally and 
for breathing. 
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4. Lotion or Milk of Pulmel, for external use as awash, for frictions 
) 


and to inbale the fragrant smell. 


5. Wine of Pulmei, for general use in debility, made with sweet 


fragrant, and healthy wines. 
6. Sweet Chocolate of Pulmel, in cakes, for internal use. 


7. Liquid dito, in botUles, merely requiring to be mixed with warm 


water or milk to make a cup of chocolate instantly. 


8. Sugar of Pulmel, for internal use; to be used like common 5). 


gar, in milk, tea, coffee, or chocolate. 


9. Honey of Pulmel, to be used like the Sugar, or eaten with 


bread. 


10. Lozenges of Pulmel, for the dry cough, sore throat, and pain- 


ful consumptions. 
11. Powders of Pulmel, for internal use; may be sent by mail 
Dose six grains. 
12. Pulmelin, or Concentrated Salt of Pulmel, for internal ise. 
easily sent by mail. Dose one grain, but double price.” 


The doctor’s circular is embellished with a handsome yiy. 
nette on wood, having the motto, ‘I heal,’ addressed no doubt 
to his patients. This is very well; but, without wishing to 
be thought officious, we would respectfully recommend, for 
the next edition, a line, which, if less ‘ambrosial’ to the peo. 
ple, will be more applicable:— 


“* Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are.” 


From the important discoveries made by doctor Thomson, ioc. 
tor Swaim, doctor Rafinesque, and other ‘ gifted’ individuals, it 
may, perhaps, be thought by some, that the 19th century is 
peculiarly blessed with great men; but in our desire to do 
equal justice to every age, we are constrained to say that 
past times have seen their like. There is now on our table 
that most learned work, in one volume of 1207 pages, printed 
in London, 1693, and dedicated to queen Mary II. by William 
Salmon, Professor of Physic, the title of which is prefixed to 


this article. 


Like doctor Thompson, doctor Salmon had been 30 years 
in the practice of physic, before he produced this * short 
manual of Physick, design’d for the general use of her Majes- 
ties subjects, accommodated to mean capacities, in order 
to the Restauration of their Healths,” and like the reverend 
orator Robinson, he inquires “Why should the name of coz- 
LEGE bear sway against your mAgesTies and the Kinepons In- 
terests?. Or why should nota private man, who possibly may 
have abilities for sach an undertaking, be heard, because he 
wears not Titles of Honor andGrandure?” Finally, like the 
modern.author of the “New Guide to Health or Botanical 
Family Physician,” doctor Salmon was obliged to strike out a 
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yew course. “I have, says he, laboured in an untrodden 
Path, and brought ‘forthea Work, the very naming of which 
alone, were almost enough to affright one from the Attempt. 
But the thing was to be done, it was necessary to be done, 
and to be done by some body it must; the public necessity 
required it,and the general good that such a performance 
night do to Mankind, were motives to the undertaking.” 

What a noble pair of brothers these two benefactors would 
have made; but then what would the world have done, had 
jature in a freak thrown them both into the same century. 
But her ladyship is not so malevolent. She distributes the 
higher orders of quacks through all ages instead of concen- 
rating them into one, that the people of no particular genera- 
‘ion may be in danger of extinction. 

Having favored our readers with a few extracts from the 
modern works which have been named, we shall edify them 
with some specimens of the ‘Druggists Shop Opened.’ If 
ihe comparison should not be in favor of doctor Salmon’s au- 
jacity, it will at least show, that he was the prototype of the 
peoples doctors’ of 1830. 

Notwithstanding so many points of resemblance. between 
loctor Thomson and doctor Salmon, the latter opens shop with 
the mineral substances, which the former so strongly con- - 
demns. 

‘“Who shall decide when doctors disagree!” 


Undoubtedly the people: the ultima ratio empiricorum. 
Let doctor Salmon, then, be heard by the people, before they 
asign the civic crown to his rival. 


‘“ANTIMONIUM. Antimony. 


“4 Glorious and most effectual Tincture of Antimony may be thus 
nade: ‘Take our Philosopbick Oil (which we have discoursed of in 
our Phylaxa Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 38.) Zviij. Antimony in fine Powdet 
gilj. digest in a Sand heat for a week, shaking the Glass once a day; 
tlen decant the clear: So will you have a most glorious Tincture of 
Antimony not inferiour to any other, nor much inferiour to the Tinc- 
ture of Gold. It is good against all manner of Fevers, Continent 
and Continual, whether Putrid, non-Putrid, or Pestelential, being 
certainly one of the greatest Cordials that can be made by humane 
Wisdom or Industry. It revives the Spirits, chears the Heart, re- 
stores the radical Moisture, and comforts to a miracle Languishing 
Nature. Dose a gut. ad Ix. in any proper Vehicle,” 


“ ARGENTUM VivuM.—Quicksilver or Mercury. 


In regard to this, our author differs still more widely from 
doctor Thomson; but coincides with doctor Swaim, whose mer- 
curtal Panacea has been lauded, for nearly the same ailments 
that are set forth in the following extracts :— 
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«It is said to be cold and moist in the second degree. Casalpiny 
saith, that, taken inwardly, it cleanseth the Bloud from filth, it kill 
and expells Worms. And ‘tis certainly true, that it dissolves alj man. 
ner of Coaggulations and Congealations of the Bloud and Humours 
rectifies the Discrasie of the Bioud, purifies even the Marrow jp the 
Bones, and resists all manper of Putrefaction and Malignity jn the 
whole Body proceeding either from Bitings of venemous Creatures 
Poison, Plague, &c. ' 

“Outwardly it helps all kinds of Itch, kills Lice, and dissolves ha; 
Tumours iv any part of the Body, though in the Joints, eases all map. 
ner of pains almost to a Miracle, resolves Nodes, Tephs, and Gum, 
proceeding from King’s-Evil, or the like, and has been found of 
Mighty use against Cancers of all sorts, whether Ulcerated or not, 
Some Authors say, that being worn about the Neck asan Amule oy 
Xenecton, it preserveth from the Plague, as also from Inchantmenjs 
and Witchcraft. There is no particular Simple in the Shops, €Xcept 
Antimony, that will yield greater Variety of Remedies than Mercy. 
ry, nor of which more various preparations are made, serving to 
Purge, Vomit, Sweat, Salivate, ease Pain, cleanse Wounds, heal [)]. 
cers, remove Deformities of the Skin, &c.” 


“AnGENTUM, Silver. 


To the following opinions of doctor Salmon, on the efficacy 
of silver, we confidently expect a feeling assent by the whole 
body of the people. After giving his readers the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin names of this celebrated mineral, doctor §, 
proceeds to say :— 


“It is cold and moist, and Cephalick, and therefore is said to strength- 

en the Head; and by chearing the animal Spirits, resists all diseases 
of that part, chiefly the Megrim, Apoplexy, Epilepsie, Vertigo, and 
other like diseases akin to them. 

The Tincture prevails also against the Palpitation or trembling of 
the heart, and in some measure has the Virtue of Tincture of Gold, 
but not altogether so powerfull: It prevails against Madness, Melan- 
choly, and other Distempers of the Brain, comforting and strength- 
ening the same.” 


——$ —— -———— ————(—? 





TO BE CONCLUDED AT PAGE 455. 


We owe an apology to such of our readers, as reside beyond the region of epi: 
demic steam quackeries, for occupying so large a part of our present number 
with this badinage. Having begun the printing of the article ‘Miscellaneous lo- 
telligence,’ before this Review was prepared, aud having unconsciously extended 
it beyond the space allotted to it, we are compelled either to amputate its caudal 
extremity, or to finish it under our analytical head, and have ventured on the 
latter alternative. To such as may be displeased with its length, we can only 
say, that we are with them, in opinion and feeling; and promising not to sin again 
in the same way, indulge the hope being forgiven. EDITOR. 








MISCELLANHOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


-——— 


ANALECTIC, ANALYTICAL, AND ORIGINAL. 


1,—ANALECTIOC. 


|, lodine at the Hospital of St. Louis —Dr. Lugal, Physician to 
¢ Huspital of St. Louis, in Paris, the only establishment in which 
puents declared screfulous are admitted, has adopted iodine in the 
weof scrofula, with great success, His mode of administering it 
swo-fuld :—1nternally, as a selution of iodine, from half a grain to 
byin.ina plat or haifa pint of distilled water, in which he also 
solved a certain quantity of common salt. In external applica- 
ois, he used salves composed of the usual sorts of grease, with cer- 
nin proportions of iodine and iodate of potassium, or the simple 
yotiodate of mercury. In the space of seventeen months, M. Lu- 
wihad the opportunity of treating with this remedy 109 scrofulous 
aien's, Of these, thirty-nine remained in the hospital at the end 
{the year: thirty had quitted the establishment much benefitted: 
ity-six had left it perfectly cured; and there had been four on 
viom the treatment had proved inefficacious. M. Lugol commu- 
nicated the details of his remedy, and the cures he had performed, 
mamemoir to the Royal Academy; and the committee to whom it 
ms referred to inquire into the subject, reported that all the asser- 
ions of the doctor had proved exact; that the evident effect of the 
rnedy had been established, and that M. Lugol deserved the en- 
wuagement of the Academy.——London Atheneum. 

2, Camphor Vaporized, a Remedy for Chronic Gout and 
Keumatism.—The Journal General, for April last, contains a me- 
wit on this subject, by Dr. A. L. Detormen, read before the Medi- 
al Society of Paris. 

The apparatus for giving the camphor vapour bath 1s very simple: 
‘consists of an osier basket covered with impenetrable canvas, in 
which the patient may sit at his ease, with his head outside. ‘This 
usketis 4 feet 6 inches in length, by 2 feet 6 inches broad and 3 feet 
igh, lts form is oval, It separates into two equal parts, one of 
vhich has a movable Jid, with an aperture in it to allow room for the 
tad to pass through. Another aperture in front of the basket serves 
or the introduction of a furnace filled with Jive coals, which heat 
le interior so as to raise it to the temperature of 144 to 167 degrees 
" Fahrenheit (50 to 60 degrees of Reamur.) On this furnace is 
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placed, towards the conclusion of the bath, the vessel containing 
the camphor, which is soon volatilized. If it be wished to augment 
the heat, the camphor may be allowed, without fear, to enter into 
combustion. 

The bath is taken in the following manner. Every thing being 
ready, and the opening through which the head is to pass made tight, 
and the fire introduced, we wait until the internal air js raised to, 
heat of 77 degrees I’. The patient, enveloped only in a flannel 
gown ora blanket, takes his seat, throws off his covering, and re- 
mains exposed to a steadily increasing heat during 20 minutes, ‘The 
camphor is then introduced, two or three drachms sufficing for a bath, 
The patient remains exposed to the vaporization for 5 or 6 minutes, 
and afterwards resumes his gown, comes out of the bath and retires 
to his bed, in which the perspiration flows abundantly for two hours, 
The clothes of the patient are now to be entirely renewed. 

‘he bathing may be repeated several times in the day, according 
to the greater or less degree of revulsion which it is desired to pro- 
duce by it, 

Dr. Detorme., like a man of sense, does not laud his remedy as 
one, adapted to all cases, and every stage of the disease. He tells us 
plainly that, holding in mind the powerfully stimulating effect of the 
vapour bath, and the imminent risk of its causing sanguineous con- 
gestions, he always directs, as a preparatory measure, one or two 
bleedings, according to the strength of the patient and the number of 
baths which he is desirous should be taken in the course of the day. 
For fear, also, that the digestive passages should suffer from over ex- 
citation, he takes care to have applied_to the epigastrium a suitable 
number of leeches; and to make the patient pursue a very rigorous 
dietetic course at the beginning of his treatment. 

The patient is directed to use habitually a decoction of dulcaman; 
is put progressively on a mild fecufent and herbaceous regimen; and 
when he has taken a certain number of baths, heis put on the use of 
pills, of which aconitum and opium are the basis. The number o! 
these pills must be gradually increased every day, until the summum 
dose is allowed: from this there is to be a regular diminution in the 
same ratio, 

This course is ofien sufiicient of itselfto cure chronic rheumatism 
and gout, Sometimes we require auxiliaries—such as the applica- 
tion of cups—flying or permanent blistets and moxibustion. 

The first case in which Dr, DeLtornmet adopted the above practice, 
dates as far back as 1807. The author enumerates other instances 
of its success in both rheumatism and gout, 

At the sitting of the Medical Society, January 2, 1829, some of the 
members, Messrs. Do.ens and Genprin, express their belief, thal 
the practice is not original with Dr. Detonmex. The first refers to 
Am. Cheze, who advocated baths of vaporized camphor in rheum*- 
tism, in an inaugural thesis of the year 1808, Dr. GenpriN saicl 
that hé had employed the remedy several times himself, but without 
success.—lV, A, M. & S. Journal. Oct. 1820. 
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3, The use of Tartar Emeticin Large Doses recommended first 
in England.—The Medico-Chirurgical claims for Dr, Marnyar 
of Bristol the credit of anticipating the Italians in the free use of 
tartar emetic. Dr. Marryar published the last edition of his Ther- 
apeutics about 1799, and died in the year 1793. ‘The following are 
his words in reference to tartarized antimony in fever, which will be 
found to prove that the plan adopted by Rasort, was, nearly as pos- 
sivle, the first tried in Italy. 

“Any fever may be soon extinguished hy the use of the following 
yowders: Take of tartarized antimony five grains; white sugar (or 
nitre) a drachm; let them be well rubbed in a glass mortar, and be 
divided into six powders; one to be taken every three hours, notwith- 
standing the nausea the first may possibly occasion. If they bring 
on a diarrhoea, they should still be continued, and it will soon 
cease. If these are taken (which is most commonly the ease), with- 
out any manifest inconvenience, let there be seven grains in the next 
six powders; and in the next ten. Here I beg leave to retract what I 
said in some former editions of this work, viz. that till sickness and 
vomiting was excited, this noble medicine was not to be depended 
on. For I have since seen many instances wherein a paper has 
been given every three hours (of which there have been ten grains’ in 
six powders), without the least sensible operation, either by sickness 
or stool, sweat or urine, and though the patients had been unremit- 
tingly delirious for more than a week, with subsultus tendinum, and 
all the appearance of hastening death, they have perfectly recover. 
ed without any medieiaal aid, a clyster every other day excepted, I 
have lately seen a great many cases similar to those above, and the 
tartarized antimony has invariably produced the same effect.” 

It is but right to make us acquainted with the date of this prac- 
tice of Dr, Marryat; and yet, we may ask whether his countrymen 
are not censurable for their overlooking or remaining ignorant of it 
solong. ‘T'o Italian physicians, after all, are both English and A- 
merican ones indebted for their knowledge of the impunity, not to 
say advantage, with which large doses of tartarized antimony are 
prescribed.— NV, A. M. & Sur. Journal. 





4, Efficacy of sponging with Cold Water in Measles.—{n an 
epidemical visitation of measles in the neighbourhood of Berlin, du- 
ting the autumn of 1825, Dr. THaer, a practioner of that city, de- 
termined on trying cold lotions of vinegar and water to the whole 
surface of the body. ‘There were 121 sick of the disease while 
the epidemic lasted. Of 52 to whom lotions had not been applied, 
11 died; whereas there was but one death out of 68 on whom the 
practice was adopted, and even in this fatal case, in which there 
were pulmonary tubercles, the remedy had been used contrary to the 
advice of the physician. 

The epidemic exhibited an inflammatory character, which was 
considerably increased by the deplorable custom still common among 
the lower classes of keeping the body greatly heated under the idea 
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of the eruption of the measies, as of all acute eruptive diseases, be. 
ing thereby accelexated. A great number of those sick with meg. 
sles were sufferers also from peripneumony, and some from encep. 
halitis. The treatment before the use of the lotions consisted j) 
keeping the air cool around the patient and employing refrigeray:, 
and leeches. 

Notwithstanding this methodical course, Dr. Tuacr lost four of 
his patients—three of them had, it is true, been placed under his 
care several daysafter the invasion of the disease, and they lad bee; 
kept very warm. Recourse was had to leeches jn one only of {he 
sixty-eight treated by cold ablutton. ‘They had been applied to one 
other before the latter treatment was commenced, 

The following summary of Dr, ‘Tuaxr’s practice and views is ta 
ken from the Revue Medicale for April. 

“1, Lotions were prescribed whenever the temperature of the body 
of the patient was above 98° Fahrenheit, (29.5° R.) with the under. 
standing that there were restlessness and shortness of breathing. 

“The water for the lotion was used colder as_ the body of the pa. 
tient was hotter. I was regulated in this respect by the table of 
Frasica, which | always carry about with ine, together with a 
smal] thermometer, the bulb ef which I placed under the axilla of 
the patients. 

“3. Inever made use of sponging when the little patient was in 
a tranquil state or perspiring. 

General remarks. 1, The children who had been thus bathed 
were for the most part perfectly cured in the gpace of eight days, 

“2. The desquamation seemed to be minor in degree and more 
rapid in its progress after the lotions. 

“3. ‘lhe convalescents exposed (contrary to my orders) to the open 
air, which was becoming cold, did not experience on that account 
any inconvenience, although they had some remains of cough. 

“4. When the irritation of the lungs had been of some duration, 
copious expectoration supervened after the use of the lotions: when 
the pulmonary disease was in its ineipient state, it was cured without 
expectoration so soon as the functions of the skin had become regu- 
lar. 

“5. In three patients I saw the eruption come out immediately 
after the lotions, though prior to this there had not been the slightest 
evidence of it; and whenever the eruption appeared, the other symp- 
toms were considerably moderated in violence. 

The author believes that cold ablutions merit a preference over 
very cold air in the acute exanthemata: 

1, Because in the use of lotions, we are adsolutely masters of the 
degree of cold which it is desired to employ, so that it can be modi- 
fied at any moment or season, and adapted to each individual when 
there are several in the same room. 

2, Because water is a better conductor of calorie than air. 

3. Because it is easier for a nurse or attendant to apply lotions of 
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, reduced temperature every hour or two, than to remain constant- 
ly ina very cold room. 

The better plan would doubtles be to combine the two methods, 
taking care always that the temperature of the room should never 
be below 62° Fahrenheit; and that the patient should have his hubi- 
tual covering. If in despite of these precautions there should su- 
pervene much heat, with a train of other symptoms, we must have 
recourse to ablution, as above. 

The following table is that of Dr. Frasticu, which determines at 
what degree of temperature the water, either for ablution or cold 
bathing, ought to be used, agreeably to successful experience in a 
great number of acute diseases :— 


‘Heat of the body | Temp. of the water} Duration in minutes of the 
byfahr. Therm, by Fahr. Therm, | Ablutions, | Baths. 
98 90 1-2 * 
99 1-2 85 a 
100 75 1-2 to 1 
101 65 to 70 to 2 
102 60 to 70 2 to3 
103 60 to 70 6 to8 
to 4 
te3 — 
to 3 
to 5 
to 4 





104 60 one 3 
105 55 2 
106 | 40 
107 40 
108 35 


109 35 
110 35 
111 35 


to 4 
to 4 
to 4 














4 
i 
1 
108 1- 35 Ay 3 to4 
3 
3 
3 


-_—— 


*We havereduced the degrees of Reaumur in the French Journal 
into those of Fahrenheit.—V. A, M. & Sur. Journal. 

5. Subcarbonate of Iron in Tetanus.—In the fifteenth? volume, 
frst part, of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, is a short paper 
vy Dr. Extrorson, in which are detailed the histories of two cases of 
etanns cured by the rust of iron. In the first, half an ounce of 
the medicine was prescribed with treacle and mixed with beef tea, 
_ ‘very two hours. ‘The symptoms declined in severity after the first 

wodays, and ceased altogether in about twelve days. For the sec- 
ond, two drachms of the subcarbonate were prescribed every two 
vours, and the dose increased after two days to halfan ounce. Af- 
ereleven days of this treatment the violence of the disease having 
subsided, the abdomen being soft, and the trunk very little arched, 
ue medicine was now given only every fours hours. “From this 
lime the patient rapidly improved, had but one exacerbation in. the 
‘wenty-four hours, and that at night, and gradually slighter.” - He 
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was so well in a week afterwards that the medicine was discontip. i 
ued. Enemata of castor oil, or of gruel, salt and oil were given fm 
intervals. Dr, Exxrorson believes that in most cases of digeas, iam 






doses of one to two drachms, two or three times a day, answer eyor, 


purpose.—V, A. M. & Sur. Journal. 









6. Cheiioplastie (operation de).—({Operation for New Lip,)— 
In consequence of an extirpation of a cancer from the lips, J. [, 
ReInuARD, at 48 years of age, was troubled with a disgusting defi, 
mity of the mouth, and could not retain his saliva. On the 18th of 
June 1827, the operation for hare-lip was performed with success 
the superior labium; and eight days afterwards, a similar attempg 
was made on the lower lip, but unsuccessfully; a second attempt 
was made on the 9th of July with a similar result. M. Texrog 
then determined to form a new lip from the skin of the neck. Th 
operation was performed on the Ist of August 1827; it lasted for ong 
hour; the flap detached from below the chin, being accurately adjusi 
ed to the vacuity to be occupied, was fixed by sutures without adly 
sive plaster or bandages. It is to the employment of adhesive plas 
ters, that M. T'ex ror chiefly attributes the failure of the operations 
of cheiloplastic, performed by Messrs Dexrecn and Lattemayn 
because they impair and interrupt nutrition in the parts compressed 
The dressings were renewed the third day after the operation; on the 
seventh, all the sutures were removed. ‘The cicatrix being com 
plete on the 27th, it only remained to divide the pedicle of the flap 
The deformity was greatly corrected. Jour. des Progress, Vol, XI\ 

from La Clinique. —N. A. M. & Sur, Journal, 


















7. Treatment of Fistule.—M. Lisrranc presented to the Aci 
demy a patient who had suffered since 1826 with a fistula of the ster 
num; and of late, three or four new fistule had formed near the fist 
The cause was unknown; the induration and suppuration wert 
great ; the general health was much injured, and M. Lisrrane thoug! 
it would be necessary to remove the whole or part of the sternum. He 
first regolved, however, to atternpt the intprovement of the soft parts 
leeches in great number were frequently applied ; and when there wa 
no increase of heat, the remaining swelling was treated by meanso 
discutients. The fistula closed, and for six weeks the patient has 
been radically cured. 

M. Lisrranc also presented a patient cured in fifteen days ofa | 
crymal tumour and fistula, without an operation. He employed ¢ 
bleeding at the arm, leeches in great numbers applied about the ea 
emollient cataplasms, emollient fumigations directed by means of 
funnel into the nostrils, then resolvent fumigations, a gentle putg 
tive, and blisters behind the ears, ‘These measures were followed 
by the disappearance of the tumour. Toheal the fistula more rapid: 
ly, the chloride of soda was added with advantage. ‘ 

M. Lisrranc reports, that by these measures, he cured eight ou! 
of ten cases.—Journal General, May 1820,—N. A. M. & 8. Jou 
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g, Recto-vaginal Fistula,—Dr. Nico records a case in the Ed- 
inburgh Medical Journal for July, in which he successfully opera- 
ed for a fistulous opening between the rectum and vagina, the result 
of alaceration of these parts during a tediows labour. ‘The forefin- 
ver could be passed from the vagina to the rectum, through the ori- 
fce, Which was nearly two inehes distant from the os externum. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in keeping the vagina pro- 

ly dilated during the operation, and in cutting off the edges of the 
fsulous opening. ‘This was eventually overcome; the cut surfaces 
yere retained in contact by sutures, and united completely, Dr. 
\icot advises, that a considerable portion of the edges of the fistula 
be cut away; that the ligatures should be passed right through the 
rectum and so near to each other as to produce a complete mechani- 
cal closure, so that flatus even may not pass from the rectum and 
hus lessen the chance of adhesion. Perhaps, says Dr. N. the intro- 
duction and retention of asmall gum elastic catheter in the rectum 
night be useful, in obviating the consequences of any such de- 
fecis—V. A. M. & Sur. Journal. 


9. Spontaneous Combustion of Both Hands.—The following case 
of spontaneous combustion from the Arch, General. de Medicine for 
March 1829, is superior in point of authenticity to any yet recorded. 
A gentleman ofa robust, healthy constitution and temperate habits, 
24 years of age, extinguished with his hands the burning clothes of 
his brother, who had accidentally set fire to them with sulphur, and 
was immediately afterwards attacked with such acute pain in both 
hands as to compel him to cry out for assistance. A woman, who 
came to his succour, observed that both hands were surrounded by 
a blue flame. This at first was supposed to be occasioned by the 
sulphur adhering to them, and an attempt was made to extinguish 
the fame with cold water; but without effect. The gentleman then 
ran down stairs, to a cutler’s shop, and plunged his hands into a 
quantity of mud; from this he derived very little relief. After suf- 
fering in this manner rouch torture for half an hour, he ran to the 
house of Dr, Rrcuonp-pes-Brus by whom the case is related. On 
the way both he himself and the woman who accompanied him, ob- 
served distinctly the blue fiame surrounding the hands. The phy- 
sician met him at the door, and observed the hands to be red, swelled, 
and exhaling a kind of smoke or vapour. 

He immediately directed his patient to plunge his hands into a 
well which was opposite, and to keep them there until he experienc- 
ed relief. On his doing so, the pain abated considerably, and, the 
flame ceased. But he had not gone more than a hundred and fifty 
paces homewards, when they re-appeared. On reaching his dwelling 
he immersed each of his hands in a bucket of water, which, as it got 
rapidly heated, he had repeatedly renewed. As often as he took 
them out of the water, he remarked a sort of unctuous matter flow 
along his fingers, and the blue flame re-appeared ; the latter was not, 
however, visible, except in a situation where the light of the candle 
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was shaded, as under the table. A young gentleman who remained 
in the room with him, saw the blue flame several times in the course 
of the night. ‘Towards day-break sparks only were visible. Daring 
the succeeding day the pain was very severe; and large vesications, 
filled witha reddish serum, had formed on the fingers; in some places 
indeed the cuticle was entirely removed, and the cutis grayish and 
corroded. ‘The vesications being opened, cerate was applied to the 
denuded surfaces, and the whole covered with poultices. The jp. 
flammation which followed was moderate, the suppuration healthy 
and in six weeks the ulcers caused by the burning were entirely heal. 
ed, but the cicatrices were very distinct, and several of the nails had 
dropped off, 

‘¢ If,” observes the relater, “the flame had been perceived only im. 
mediately after the burning of his brother’s clothes, it might have 
been supposed to have resulted from some portions of burning su!- 
phur adhering to the skin. But it resisted the effects of repeated 
cold affusion, and of protracted immersion in cold water: it continu 
ed all night, and was spontaneously reproduced after having been 
extinguished jn the water of the well. It was at first so bright as to 
astonish those who witnessed it, and to cause the female who first saw 
it to say that the hands burnt like candles. Such an explanation, 
therefore, is quite untenable. Although, when the patient first reach- 
ed my house, I only saw a kind of smoke, yet it must be remarked, 
that I had a candle in my hand at the time and my servant another, 
so that the pale light emitted by the hands, may have been then pre- 
sent, but eclipsed by the superior light of the candles. If it was 
more visibleon his return home, this might clearly have arisen from 
its being brighter, as well as the apartment darker, ‘To what then 
should this combustion be ascribed? T’o hydrogen gas? But how 
could this gas have been generated? We might admit, as probable, 
that the brisk excitement occasioned by the first burning, caused the 
disengagement of phosphuretted hydrogen gas, which would inflame 
on coming in contact with the air, ‘Thus might be explained the triv- 
al nature of the burns. But could we also, account in this manner 
for the burning pain felt by the patient all the night after—for the 
continuance of the discharged gas, and the reproduction of the ex- 
tinguished flame? Electricity does not seem to me to explain the 
matter any better.” ‘The case is very analogous to one which is re- 


lated in the Nov. Jour, de Medecine for Dec. 1822.—N. A. M.§ 
Sur. Journal, 


10. Debility of the Rectum.—A diminution of the power in the 
muscles which act on the rectum in expelling the feces, is a com- 
plaint of very common occurrence, and being attended with the 
symptoms of Stricture of the Rectum, it is frequently mistaken for 
it. Several cases of this «ind have lately come under our notice. — 

Med, Gaz. 
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i1. Preservative power of Belladonna against Scarlet Fever.— 
The following remarks are from the pen of Prof. Koreff, in a letter to 
he late M. Laennec published in the Bal. de Scien. Med. 


“Observation clearly proves,” says he, “that the belladonna, 
wken for some time, either in powder or in extract, produces, espe- 
ally in infants, a redness of the skin, which is sometimes transient, 
but at others more durable; dryness of the mouth, with a sense of 
gat in the thrdat; dilatation of the pupil; anxiety; and occasion- 
ily swelling of the sub-maxillary glands: symptoms having a great 
rsemblance to those which accompany the eruption of scarlatina. 
The effects of the belladonna has also this in common with scarla- 
ina, that neither of them produce the redness of the skin invariably, 
yhilst the symptoms about the throat are always present. I confess 
you, however, that all these analogies did not appear to me sufli- 
cently strong to persuade me that in this plant was reaily to be found 
j preservative against scarlatina, similar, to that which the cowpock 
diords against variola, It was not till I had received the authority 
of ihe celebrated Soemmering, who informed me that he had ob- 
uined the most satisfactory results with it when the disease raged 
wpidemically, that | determined to employ it. This malady, accom- 
auied by the most unfavorable symptoms, and having entirely 
tuanged its usual character, was at that time producing ravages al- 
most as fatal as the contagious typhus. I then, for the first time, had 
tie happiness to protect from this dreadful contagion almost all those 
tho took the belladonna with a little perseverance, and of these 
tere were many thousands. Since that time I have never lost sight 
of this discovery, which becomes the more valuable as the scarlatina 
us increased during the last thirty years, both in violence and-ex- 
feat, in many countries; and I have always found the same effects in 
diferent climates, and in epidemics of opposite characters. Many 
olher physicians have equaly confirmed the preventive powers of this 
slant, and the German journals are daily filled with proofs of a ben- 
iit which, with respect to some countries, equals that of vaccination. 
ln France, the capital and the provinces of which appear less subject 
lo these fatal epidemics than Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Po- 
lind,and the north in general, less attention has been given to this 
discovery, and it has been rejected, it must be said, too lightly, and 
without any sufficient examination, as may be seen in the article 
Belladonna in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales. I only re- 
nember a single observation on this important subject, by Dr. Meglin,* 
who gives an account of a trial which,he gave to this preservative 
during an epidemic of scarlatina at Colmar, and which confirms all 
he assertions of the German physicians, ‘The absence of present 
danger is perhaps, the cause of this indifference towards a discovery; 
which, important in itself, might also be fruitful in results applica- 
ble to other diseases, At present, however, I shall confine myself 
to an account of the results which have been ascertained (by repeat- 


“Nouveau Journal de Medecine, 182). 
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ed observations, and by a great number of individuals placed in very 
different circumstances,) without incurring the reproach of having 
procecded in a manner not sufficiently rigorous. 

* & * * * * * x * * 

“The powder mixed with sugar, or the extract made very carefully 
from the juice of the recent plant, are employed after the following 
formule :—Extract of belladonna three grains, dissolved in.an ounce 
of cinnamon water, Powder, or root of belladonna, two grains, 
mixed with drachms of white sugar, divided into sixty doses, From, 
half a dose to a whole one is given toa child, from six months {p 
two years old, four times a day; to children from three to six year 
old, froma dose to one and a half; to those from six to nine, two, to 
iwo and a half; to those from ten to twelve, three, to four and a half 
Of the. sulution, a drop is given for every year of the child’s age, once 
a day and fasting. Observation has shown that, when the epidemic 
is very fatal, or the intercourse with the patients very frequent and 
intimate, it is prudent to increase the dose a lite. It has not ye 
been possible to determine, in a satisfactory manner, the length of 
time which is necessary to eradicate, by this remedy, the suscepti. 
bility tothe contagion. Every thing leads us to believe that the rem. 
edy, if used during a time too short to ward off the contagion, mod- 
erates very much the malignity of the disease. We know for cer- 
tain that the remedy does not permanently overcome the disposition 
to scarlatina; and it is necessary to resume its use on every occut- 
rence of an epidemic. We have always observed that the most iati- 
mate communication with the sick does not produce the disease, pro- 
vided the medicine has been employed eight or nine times previous 
to being exposed to the contagion, and continued to the period of des- 
quamation; a circumstance important to nurses. It appears more 
certain to begin with rather strong doses in order to guard against 
the first impression of the contagion, and to diminish the quantity 
after afew days. No sensible effect has been observed to follow the 
continued use of this small quantity of belladonna, Up to the pic- 
sent time, neither season nor locality, nor any other circumstance, 
has appeared to diminish the preservative eflect of this plant. 

. * * * * * $Me at 

“Do not believe, my learned colleague, that these results have been 
too lightly deduced, or from a small number of individuals, or from 
epidemics of little violence. It is from entire provinces,—fiom ci- 
ties affected with this terrible scourge,—from epidemics the mosi 
fatal, in all seasons, and in Jocalities the most diversified,—on in¢i- 
viduals of every age and of every condition, that observations have 
been made with the greatest accuracy, and have led to the above re. 
sults.°—Lon. Med. Gas, 

12. Solution of Camphor.—Dr. H. N. Preston, of Newton, 1 
commends, in the last No. of the “Genius of Temperance,” that a 
solution of Camphor in Lime-water be used in families, instead of 
the common Spirits. His mode of dissolving this gum, is to pov 
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ix ounces of lime-water on two drachms of eamphor, previously 
rubbed down with an equal weight of quick lime. After allowing it 
half an hour to settle, the clean solution to be decanted. - 

The Doctor is of opinion that:the lime can in no case where cam- 
shor is used in families, interfere with its desired operation ; and the 
advantages of this preparation over the spirituous are, that when 
mixed with water, the gum will not separate; it is more economical ; 
ind, most of all, it is one important step toward the desirable ban- 
ishment of alcohol from medicinal preparations. ‘These are certain- 
ly very important objects; but we are not aware why the common 
Emulsion or Mixture of Camphor, which has long been in use and 
\ept by all apothecaries, does not answer to the full all the purposes 
contemplated by this’new preparation. ‘The sweet almonds and su- 
mr which enter into its composition, make it more palatable than the 
jime-water solution; and we should always be slow to adopt any new 
medicine in place of one which is well known and in common use, 
when the former offers no superior advantage. » Physicians might 
well prescribe the’EKmulsion, in many cases where they are in the 
abit of directing the alcoholic solution. —Boston Med. & Sur. Jour. 























13, Fetus affected with Fungous Hematodes.—Dr. 'Tonnele de- 
jivered a woman of a child, which had upon its right parietal bone 
an enormous fungous hematoedes. ‘The base of this tumor origina- 
ied in the osseous tissue, and perforated it like a sieve; the dura 
mater was healthy.—Journal. des Progres, 

















14. Acute Watery Effusion in the Brain occuring without In- 
jammatron.—In 1825 Dr. Wit11am Suerman, of London, published 
asmall volume for the purpose of controverting “the doctrine of 
water in the brain being a specific disease, and to oppose the preva- 
lent opinion of the proximate cause of the watery effusion being in- 
lammation.” Inthe July number (1829) of the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, this gentleman observes that since the appear- 
ance of his essay, “similar opinions seem to have been entertained, 
more especially as to the latter part of the above quotation, by men 
ofextensive attainments and considerable reputation, particularly by 
Dr. Monro, in his book on the Morbid Anatomy of the Brain.” Af- 
ter some other observations the following case is intreduced, in 
which Dr. S. conceives that the effusion “was not the consequence 

of any preceding inflainmation in the membranes of the brain, but 
arose ag an accidental occurrence in a weakly and scrofulous consti- 
tution; predisposed, therefore, to a great degree of irritability of 
those membranes,” 

A child three years old, of a weakly constitution, and scrofulous 
appearance, was brought, November 6th, to the West London Infir- 
mary, with syptoms of hydrocephalus. His head was constantly in 
arolling motion, accompanied with convulsive twitchings in his 
limbs. His cowntenance had an idiotic expression, and he was in 
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capable of recognizing his mother or surrounding objects, The py. 
pils were greatly dilated ; the child appeared unable to see, a near ap. 
proach of the hand of a bystander to the eyes, not producing any mo. 
tion of the eyelids. The pupils, however, slightly contracted on the 
approach of the light of a candle, but not otherwise. Bowels some. 
what constipated ; but there was neither hardness nor tension of the 
belly,—pulse nearly natural. ‘The child had not spoken for many 
days. The motherstated, that two weeks previously he was attack. 
ed with febrile symptoms, accompanied by purging. These cop. 
tinued for a week, when she discovered in the morning, that the 
child was unconscious of her presence, and incapable ofseeing, and 
exhibited all the other symptoms now present. A blister was ap. 
plied to the right side of the abdomen, and a grain of calomel direct. 
ed every two hours, November 9. Blister had drawn and discharg. 
ed freely; twelve grains of calomel had been taken, but at rather 
longer intervals than prescribed, - Bowels freely opened, urine copi. 
ous. The child was now conscious of the mother’s presence, and of 
surrounding objects; can see perfectly. The rolling motion of the 
head, and convulsive twitches have ceased. Ten drops of sulphuric 
acid and of vinegar of squills were directed every four hours, and 
four grains of rhubarb and magnesia, with one of calomel, every 
night. By the 20th of the month all symptoms removed. The 
medicines were continued for a short time longer, with the addition 
at night of three grains of ferrum tartarisatum. é, 

In relation to this case, Dr. 8S. remarks, that he “can see no evi- 
dence of inflammation of the brain or of its membranes having taken 
place during any time of the progress of the disease; no prominent 
symptoms of the head being particularly affected, manifested them- 
selves in the space of the first week; and the sudden accession of 
those denoting eflusion of fluid would seem to be the effect of that 
state of the svstern, whatever it was, to which the febrile symptoms 
were owing. Ifit be maintained,” be adds, “that these febrile symp- 
toms themselves were nothing more than symptoms of inflammation 
of the brain, to viz. that they constituted hydrocephalus intermus in 
its first stage, it will be necessary to explain why this inflammatory 
disease should have terminated in perfect recovery, without the 
counteracting means, whilst almost all severe cases of a similar kind, 
where large bleedings and antiphlogistic measures have been em- 
ployed, terminate fatally.” 

We present to our readers the outlines of the foregoing case, 4 
we consider it to be one highly interesting in many points of view. 
We must say, however, that we cannot receive it as a proof of the 
non-inflammatory character of hydrocephalus, There is in fact no 
positive evidence that watery effusion had taken place in the brain of 
this patient; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe that it 
had not. Dropsy of the brain we know to be a disease very gene- 
rally fatal, whereas in the case before us all the symptoms attributed 
to the existence of effusion within the brain disappeared in a few 
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jays, under a treatment certainly not the most active. We have 
geen cases in which phenomena, very similar to those which occurred 
in Dr. S.’s patient, though probably not to the same extent, were very 
evidently connected with gastric irritation, ceasing almost suddenly 
upon the expulsion of undigestible substances er worms ftom the 
somach., In these instances it is very Certain that water did not 
exist in the brain —V, A. Med. & Sur. Jour. 
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15. Tartar Emetic in Large Doses——We take the following 
gmmary in Dr. Bayte’s work, Bibliotheque de Therapeutique, from 
the Journal General for June last. 

1. Tartar emetic administered internally, in disease, in doses of 
fom 8 grains toa scruple or drachm, and even several drachms 
during the day, is not a poison; it is not even followed by bad ef- 
fects, except in a small number of cases, in which manifest counter- . 
indications were present. 

2, Whether borne or not by the sick, it does not produce in them 
inflammation of the gastric intestinal mucous surface. When evi- 
dences of this phlegmasia exist, such as redness of the tongue, pain 
of the epigastrium, diarrhoea, we often find them disappear under its 
use (Laznnec, Derormer, Mertapec-Larnnec, Lacarve, Fon- 
TANELLES); When the patient dies we-commonly find the digestive 
tube exempt from alteration, and the internal membrane pale, or 
lightly injected (Mertapec-LaEnnec, Strampio, &c,) 

3, Tartar emetic in large doses is a powerful remedy in perip- 
numony. It is very useful-either as an auxiliary to bleeding, or as 
the sole curative means, when sanguineous emissions have not ar- 
rested the progress of the disease, or when we deem it improper to 
have recourse to them. 

M. Pescuer cured all his patients with the exception of one, 
without bleeding, and entirely with the tartar emetic. M. Wour 
has cured ten, all that he treated; M. Parats, one; M. Prato, two; 
M. Rasort, fifty-two out of sixty-one, in his civil clinic, and fifteen, 
being the whole number, in his military clinic. 

As to the pneumonic cases which were subjected to both blood- 
letting and the use of the tartar emetic, we learn that Rasori cured 
inhis civil clinic four hundred and forty-four out of six hundred 
and two, which makes a mortality of twenty-two out of a hundred. 
In his military clinic he cured a hundred and forty-nine out of a 
hundred and seventy-five—deaths twenty-sir—mortality fourteen 
percent. M. Liaxnnec out of fifty-seven cases cured fifty-five— 
deaths two, which is equivalent to rather less than one in twenty-eight. 
M.A. Laennec cured thirty-seven patients out of forty—deaths 
three, or one in thirteen. 

The greater number of these persons took the tartar emetic with- 
out its producing vomiting, or at least only shortly after its first ad- 
ministration, In others it was not retained on the stomach, although 
this circumstance was not always an obstacle to the cure. 
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4, Articular Rheumatism is, next to pneumonia, the inflammato. 
ry affection in which the antimony in full doses has been the mog 
efficacious. Among a great number of cases treated by M. Lapy. 
nec, this professor found that the mean period of the disease unde; 
this treatment was seven or eightdays. Of thirteen cases collected 
from his clinic, the tartrate of antimony and potass was evident) 
useful in eight; it was without effect in two; hurtful in one; and of 
doubtful efficacy ih two (Meriapec-LaEnngc). Out of five cases of 
acute articular rheumatism, M. Honore cured four (Lacarpe) 
Of fifteen cases cited by M. Detornmet, thirteen were followed bya 
cure. The Observer of Naples contains six other cases of CUTE, tipo 
of which have been published by Dr. Spaparora. 

5. Tartar emetic in large doses has been tried in many other af 
fections, but on too small a number of patients to inspire us with ay 
. entire confidence in the success of the practice. 

M. Laenngc has cured by this means, an arachnitis, three cases 
of acute hydrocephalus, a phlebitis, three cases of chorea, and two 
anginas, M.A. Larwnuc has succeeded in two cases of idiopathic 
tetanus. M. Recamrer in four cases of acute pulmonary catarr), 
M. Fonrang._e in one of jaundice. 

6. In other diseases in which this mode of treatment has been tried, 
there are many cases of its failure, and some of its having been ip. 
jurious, M. Laennec has remarked that the tartrate of antimony 
and potass produced a prompt reduction of the inflammatory organs 
in pleurisy, but that it did not hasten the absorption of the effusion 
which is the consequence. Out of eleven cases of apoplexy, six 
have been cured; but as the professor made use at the same time of 
blood-letting, it is yncertain whether the tartar emetic contributed 
to the cure (Mertaprc-Laennnec). In a case of rheumatism, and 
andther of gout, it was evidently hurtful (Mextaprc-Lasnnec), 
Its employment in insanity, accompanied with semi-paralysis, was 
not in genéfal attended with any success—N. A, M. & S. Jour, 


16. Partial Palsy cured by Strychnia, locally applied —The 
subject of this case was an habitual drunkard, aged 36 years. He 
had lost the power of the left fore arm and hand ten days previous- 
ly. The sensation of the parts was perfect, but the mobility much 
impaired. ‘There was no head ach. Over a vesicated surface on 
the back of the fore arm, one eighth of a grain of strychnia was 
sprinkled. The dose of the medicine was increased by doubling 
the quantity every day until it amounted to one grain, after which a 
fourth of a grain was tobe added. The improvement was manifest 
from the second week, and the patient, without having experienced 
any uneasy symptom, was dismissed cured at the end of five weeks 
from the commencement of the treatment. 

_ Inanother patient, affected with paralysis of the flexor muscles, 
and diminished sensation of the right leg, a cure was effected in the 
course of six weeks.—V. A. M. & 8S. Jour. 
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17. Inflammation of the Sinuses of the Brain.—During the pre- 


,semoit upon the diseases of the sinuses of the dura mater. We 
jal! notice on the present occasion only so much of the memoir as 
lates to inflammation of these vessels, The fact that the sinuses 
of the brain were, like the veins, liable to inflammation, and to the 
(mation of false membranes in their interior, was established in a 
per published by M, Rises in 1825, Of these inflammations M. 
ToNNELE reports several cases, which he arranges according as the 
sudo-membranous concretions occur with or without suppuration, 
Of the first we notice particularly the three following. 1. An in- 
fut two years old, after the disappearance of an eruption of the 
«alp, was affected with several symptoms of cerebral disease; as 
vishness, somnolency, contraction of the limbs, dilatation and in- 
ensibility of the pupils, &c, After death, pseudo-membranous con- 
cretions, with suppuration, were discovered to exist in the superior 
longitudinal sinus and in the veins of the pia mater; there was also 
an ecchymosis in the tissue of the latter membrane and a superficial 
wfiening of the brain, According to M, T. this case presents an 
instance Of inflammation of the internal membrane of the sinus, 
producing false membranes, and finally ramollissement of the brain. 
2, A female child two years old, affected with scrofulous ophthalmia, 
was suddenly seized with convulsive movethents of the muscles, 
ud other indications of cerebral disease: these were shortly repla- 
ced by syptoms of adynamia, which caused the death of the patient 
ina few days. Upon the right side of the occiput there was dis- 
covered &n ulcer, the existence of which had been overlooked. 
Sectio cadaveris. The right laternal sinus was twice the ordinary 
size, and filled with thick, fetid pus, containing small solid concre- 
tions and numerous clots of blood; the internal surface of the siaus 
was covered witha thick false membrane; the dura mater, where it 
forms the sinus, as well as the corresponding parts of the cerebellum, 
were covered with a layer of pus, and the nervous substance beneath 
this pus was softened. M. T’. conceives that in this case the ulcer 
il the occiput was .the cause of the inflammation of the sinus, in 
consequence of the pus having been taken up by the absorbents and 
curried into the former. With respect to the syptoms under which 
the patient laboured during life; he refers the convulsive movements 
and other symptoms of cerebral disturbance to congestion and inflam- 
mation of the brain and.of its meninges; while he ascribes the sy 
toms of adynamia to a poisoning of the blood by the absorbed pus. J 
3. An infant two years old, for a long time in a weakly condition, 
died suddenly as if from suffocation, On examining the body, it was if 
found that a quantity of blood had escaped under the pericranium i 
through the sagittal suture; the superior longitudinal sinus, to the if 
extent of two-thirds anteriorly, was distended by a large coagulum : 
evidently of recent formation; throughout its posterior third it was ~ 
lined with false membranes mixed witha creamlike fluid. The 
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veins which terminated in the sinus were very much distended. In 
the centre of the right hemisphere of the brain was distovered a 
large cavity filled with blood, to which the sudden death of the 
child is to be attributed. In those cases in which there exist in the 
sinuses false membranes without any coliection of pus, the effects 
are the same, viz. impediment to the circalation of the blood: effy. 
sion of the latter on the surface of the brain; infiltrations of blood jy 
the arachnoid and in the cellular tissue beneath this membrane; dur. 
ing life symptoms of nervous and cerebral disease; in some cases 
sudden death. 

The causes by which inflammation of the sinuses of the brain js 
produced, M. T. observes, it is difficult to determine. In the ma- 
jority of the cases which he has observed it occurred in patients |a. 
bouring under tinea capitis, or in whom there was also a develop. 
ment of false membranes in several other parts of the body.—J. 4 
Med. & S. Jour. 


18. On the detection of Corrosive Sublimate. By M. Onrn.s— 
In an article, contained in the June number of the Journal de (hj. 
mie Medicale, M. Orriia comments upon the method proposed by 
Mr. James Surruson, for detecting minute portions of corrosive su- 
blimate; which consists in plunging into the suspected liquid a small 
electrical pile, formed of a gold ring, wound round in spiral by a 
rolled piece of tin-foil, and then adding a few drops of muriatic acid, 
Mr. Smiruson alleges, that sooner or later, if the liquid contain cor- 
rosive sublimate, the ring will hecome whitened by a precipitation of 
the metallic mecury. 

M. Orriza admits that corrosive sublimate may be detected in 
this manner; but asks whether this mode of proceeding may not 
Jead to error, by giving very similar results, when employed for solu- 
tions which contain not a particle of mercury. M. Onrrca thinks 
it may; and adduces in support of his opinion, the following facts: 

A sudorific syrup, called a regenerator of the blood, having been 
submitted to his examination, he tested it by the usual reagents for 
detecting minute portions of mercury, without success; and then had 
recourse to Mr. Smrruson’s method. At the end of two hours the 
gold exhibited white spots, resembling those which might be expect- 
edto result from a weak solution of a mercurial salt; and upon ex- 
posure to heat, it resumed its yellow colour, just as happens to gold 
whitened by mercury. M.Orrixa was hence strongly inclined to 
believe that the syrup contained a mercurial preparation, and never- 
theless it contained none, To render the matter certain that the 
whitening of the gold did not depend upon a thin coating of metallic 
mercury, M, Orria prepared the syrup himself, without using any 
mercurial preparation, and, after acjdulating it by a few drops of mu- 
riatic acid, plunged into it the minute electrical pile. At the end of 
twenty-four hours, the gold was whitened, and when subjected to 
the fire was similarly affected, as it would have been, had it bees 
covered by a minute film of mercury. : 
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In M. Onrria undertoox to determine the cause of this appearance; 
: i investigation of the more importante, as calculated to guard phy- 
€ 


cians and pharmaceutists from committing errors, when charged 
yith making reports on subjects connected with the administration 
if justice. The explanation which occurred to him was, thata small 

tion of muriate of tin was formed, and that this was decomposed 
the elementary pile, and the metallic tin deposited on the gold 
shich it whitened ; and that when the whitened gold was exposed to 
igat, the tin combined with the gold, and formed an alloy contain- 
ng so little tin as not to impair the colour nor general appearance of 
the gold. 

M. OnriLa made several experiments, and satisfied himself that 
te explanation above mentioned was correct, He found, however, 
at if plates of gold and tin were separately suspended in a weak 
glution of muriatic acid, the whitening of the gold did not take 
jice, Hence it occurred to him, that if Mr. Smrruson’s plan, thus 
modified, would detect mercury by the whitening of the gold, it would 
ie free from all ambiguity from the danger of the whitening being pro- 
duced by the tin. ‘The experiment being thus modified, resulted in 
ging to the gold a slight and loosely adhering coating of calomel, 
m the metals being separately suspended in a weak solution of cor- 
nsivesublimate. ‘I‘hus it was shown, that to obtain the result of a 
wating of metallic mercury on the gold, the minute pile is necessary. 

M.Orvina next examines the following question; is it practica- 
lle to distinguish whether the gold of the little pile is spotted white 
mercury or by tin? He found that the gold when whitened by the 
in might be restored to its natural colour in ashort time, by the ap- 
lication of concentrated and pure muriatic acid; but when whiten- 
wby mercury and similarly treated, the whitened portigns resisted the 
iclion of the acid, even for twenty-four hours. Hence it is obvious 
fiat muriatic acid furnishes a means of distinguishing whether the 
wld be whitened by mercury or tin. M, Orrixa, however, prefers 
itat the discrimination should be made by subjecting the whitened 
wid to heat at the bottom ofa small glass tube, drawn by means of : 
ilamp toa capillary orifice. Ifthe white colour arises from mercury, ? 
twill be volatilized, and condensed in the small end of the tube. 
fhowever, it be from tin, no such effect will take place. 

M. Orriza concludes his. paper by remarking, that Mr. Smirut- 
oy’s little apparatus, when employed with the precautions necessa- 
ytodetermine the nature of the whitening metal, “is without con- 
'radiction, the most delicate reagent that can be employed for the 
‘election of minute traces ofa mercurial salt.” 

[We would suggest, that the small pile of Mr. Sarrnson might be 
irmed by combinations of gold, severally with copper, or iron, If 
these combinations would succeed in recipitating mercury, they 
wound be free from the ambiguity attendant on the use of tin.—Ep. } 

N. A. Med, & Sur. Journal. 
Vol. III. No. 3. ; 16 ’ 
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19. New organic Alkalies discovered in Cinchona Bark. —We 
derive the following interesting article from the Journal des Pro, 
gres, Vol. Til. for 1829. Dr, Sexrurner, chemist, of Hamelem, to. 
marked, during the prevalence of an epidemic intermittent fever in 
1828, that the quinia was far from being a certain specific against 
this disease, even when given in doses of six or eight grains, COnjoin- 
ed with acids. It stopped the paroxysm, but not im a permanent 
manner; for there were many relapses, which made it necessary {o 
resort to the bark in substance, which, administered in large doses 
in conjunction with acids, rendered the relapses much less frequent, 
Dr; Serrurner likewise ascertained, what has been observed by oth. 
er practitioners, that quinia cannot be substituted for cinchona, as 4 
tonic. He was therefore, induced to undertake new analytical ye. 
searches on the different kinds of cinchona bark, with the view of 
ascertaining the cause of this difference. ‘The details of his experi. 
ments, he reserves for future publication, communicating at present 
his principal results, which are as follows: — 

The precipitates obtained by treating the acidulous extracts of 
cinchona bark by alkalies, comprise, besides quinia and cinchonia, 
certain additional organic alkalies, which may be considered as modi- 
fications of the former. | 

These new organic alkalies, and especially the principal one, 
which Dr. 8. calls chinioidia (chinioidine) are intimately united 
with a sub-acid resinous substance, which, if not hurtful, is at least 
not beneficial, and which is very difficult to separate. Its separa- 
tion can be effected completely, only by the vegeto-animal charcoal, 
which is obtained in the preparation of safranic acid, discovered by 
M. Liesie, after having dissolved in strong sulphuric acid, (diluted 
with three or four times its weight of water) the impure alkaline sub- 
stance, which remains after the sulphate of quinia has been separi- 
ted by crystallization, the solution is to be decolorized by means of 
a mixture of the vegeto-animal charcoal, above mentioned, with or- 
dinary animal charcoal. But, before conducting this decoloration, 
it is best to treat the solution with alcohol, in order to separate the 


earthy salts, 
The new alkali exists in the cinchona barks, associated with quinia 


and cinchonia. 

Properties of chinioidia, 1t resembles the other alkalies of the 
cinchona bark, in its insolubjlity in water, its colour and taste. But 
it is distinguished from them by its activity, and its greater capacily 
of saturation. Its alkaline reaction, and its intimate combination 
with an extractive matter, which is probably an acid, are characters 
not less striking. Its salts, when freed from extractive, are aflected 
by heat and liquids, after the manner of balsams; being viscid «nd 
fusible like the latter, although they contain frequently, to all appea 
ance, their acids in a dry state. As ameditine, chinioidia is one 
the most precious agents of the materia medica. It is not merely # 
better febrifuge than quinia, and even than the bark in substance: 
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but it possesses many other therapeutic properties, which, admitting 
that they exist In the bark itself, are not to be found in quinia, It 
was prescribed by Dr. Szrrurner [in saline combination?] in the 
jose of two grains, three timesa day, with the direction to swallow. 
s little vinegar after each dose with the view of saturating the gas- 
tric juice, which Js sometimes alkaline in fevers, and which by act- 
ing on the salt, sets free the chinioidia, and thereby renders the 
medicine insert, in consequence of the insolubility, of the new alkali, 
when uncombined. In all the cases, treated by the new remedy, 
the fever was cut short without relapse, and in every instance, the 
concomitant symptoms, such as the paleness of face, loss of appetite, 
edema of thelegs, &c. disappeared in as horter time than is usually 
the case. The medicine failed only in a single instance. The quan- 
lity necessary to effect a cure was generally from twelve to twenty- 
four grains, —V. A, M. & Sur. Journal. 





90, Ophthalmia Neonatorum.—Under this title, Mr, Wishart of 
Edinburgh, has published an able article on the purulent ophtha)- 
miaof infants, of which we shall endeavor to present our readers a 
brief analysis. 

The disease usually commences in from three days to four weeks 
ifler vitih, ‘The eyelids are first observed to be frequently glued 
together, so that the child has considerable difficulty in separating 
them, as is evident from the action of the muscles in opening the 
yes. ‘They are however generally open in a moderate light, and 
sill more so if the room is darkened. On farther examination, the 
conjunctiva of the ball is found clear, but that of the lids is observ- 
ed to be red, puckered, and covered with a white, mild, thick slime. 
The difficulty of opening the lids, the intolerance of light, the swel- 
lingand redness of the conjunctiva, gradually increase as the dis- 
ese advances. At length the lids remain constantly shut, and any 
atlempt to separate them occasions great pain to the patient. This 
can only be effected during sleep, by moistening their edges with 
lukewarm water. On making the separation, a copious discharge 
takes place of thick mucus, varying in color from white to a greenish 
yellow, and often, mixed with streaks of blood. The quantity of 
this is in proportion to the violence of the inflammation, and the 
length of time that the lids have been allowed to remain undisturb- 
ed. Still, however, the redness is confined to the conjunctiva of the 
lid, or if the ball isinflamed the injected vessels are not so numerous 
but that they apppear perfectly distinct. 

At this period, an attempt to open the eye is not unfrequently fol- 
lowed by eversion of the lid. ‘This eversion must be carefully re- 
placed; otherwise the lining membrane thus exposed to the air be- 
comes more red and swollen, and acquires the appearance and char- 
acter of inverted rectum. It will sometimes happen that the lid can 
not be reduced, and the eversion is permanent. ‘This state of things 
susually followed by the gradual failure of the patient. 

An occurrence not uncommon at this stage of the disease, is a 
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greater or less hemorrhage from the lids. This, though alarming 
is a favorable occurrence; for by this bleeding turgid vessels are 
emptied, and the inflammation diminished. If, however, the pro- 
gress of the disease is not checked, the symptoms which ensue are 
more formidable. In consequence of the swelling of the lids, the 
edges of the tarsus are contracted, and the matter secreted can yo 
longer escape. Rendered acrid by confinement, it increases the jp. 
flammation of the eyeball, an ulcer forms on the cornea, which be. 
comes gradually deeper till the membrane 1s perforated, and the cop. 
sequences which ensue terminate only with the entire destruction of 
the organ. 

» Among the causes of this disease, the more obvious are those 
which produce other complaints among the poorer classes,—namely, 
exposure to cold or dampness, or to a strong light, as in too sudden. 
ly admitting the glare of sunshine, or in dressing the child before a 
large fire. A much more frequent cause, however, than is generally 
suspected, is the existence of morbid uterine discharge, whethe; 
venerable or otherwise, in tlie parent at the period of delivery, More 
than two-thirds of the infants affected, are born of mothers laboring 
under leucorrha@a. 

The complaint, when treated in the best way, seldom continues 
less than three weeks, and if neglected or unskilfully managed, may 
be protracted to ten or twelve. The morbid changes most frequent- 
ly left by it, are the ectropium or eversion already mentioned, and 
opacity of a portion of the cornea. Neither of these occur except in 
the worst cases, and are for the most part owing to injudicious 
treatment. 

With regard to the prevention of this complaint, two precaution. 
ary measures are suggested by the considerations already mentioned, 
—one, to remove if possible any morbid discharge existing in the 
parent previous to delivery, and the other, to wash the eyes of the 
infant carefully immediately after birth. 

The disease, as already stated, seems to have a certain regular 
course, and a_ violent or sudden interruption of its progress would 
be dangerous to the patient. The following mode of treatment, 
however, is safe and effectual. Ifthe case is seen within a week 
from its commencement, which is as soon as genérally happens, the 
purulent discharge is to be carefully washed away with warm water, 
and the following lotion ordered :— | 


R. Sulph. Zinei pi. 
Aquefont 3x. Solve et adde 
Liq. Subac. Pl. 3i. 
Tinct. Camph. 3i.—3ij. M. et cola. 


This isto be carefully injected three times in a day with a five 
pointed ivory syringe; at first diluted a little with hot water, so as 
to be rendered tepid, in which state it answers better, especially 1 
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cold weather. If the discharge be very great, the intervals of its 
application must be abridged In the state above mentioned, it 
generally produces pain, which continues from five to ten minutes; 
if the child ery longer than.this, it ought to be diluted. In the 
mean time, the eyes are to be frequently washed with warm water, 
and at night a small quantity of the ung. ox. zin. is to be inserted 
between the lids. Leeches or scarification may be added to the 
treatment, if necessary. 

At the end of two weeks, if the cure goes on well, the inflamma- 
tion will have diminished, and the discharge will acquire a watery 
appearance, At this period, the ung. hyd. ox. rub. may be substi- 
tuted for that above mentioned, and the lotion altered to the follow- 
ing:— 

R. Mar. Hyd. gr. i. 
Aq. Ros. vi. M. et adde 
Vin. Op. iss. M. f coll. 


Atthe end of amonth, it generally becomes unnecessary to use 
the syringe, and the collyrium may then be continued occasionally 
by dropping a portion on the inner angle of the eye, and allowing it 
to pass over the surface. 

The most usual sequele of purulent ophthalmia, as above men- 
tioned, are opacity of the cornea and ectropium. The former com- 
plaint is removed in young infants without difficulty. The best 
treatment consists in the use of the ung. hyd. prec. at night, and the 
vin, opil. more or less diluted, in the morning. The eversion of the 
eyelid, when recent, is easily reduced, and rarely becomes permanent 
ot irreducible, except in consequence of neglect. When it is so, 
however, the conjunctiva must be treated with the ung. hyd. prec., or 
some mild caustic, until the swelling is diminished, when an at- 
tempt must again be made to accomplish its reduction. ‘The sooner 
this is effected, and the changed surface is withdrawn from the action 


of the air, the sooner will it return to its healthy state. 
Bos. Med. & Sur. Journal. 

21. Influence of the Age of the Parents on the Sex of their Off- 
‘pring —The interesting but mysterious subject of conception, and 
the laws, if any exist, which regulate the sex of the offspring, has 
received, of late years, an unusual share of the attention of the facul- 
ty. The following are the result ofsome researches on this subject, 
by Professor Hoffnacker, of Inspruck, published in the Inspruck Med. 
Chir, Zeitung. 

1, In marriages where the mother is older than the father, the a- 
verage number of male to that of female births is 90. 6: 100. 

2, Both parents being of the same age, the proportion of boys to 
girls is 92: 100, , 

3. The father being from three to six years older than the mother, 
the number of male to that of female children is 103.4: 100. 
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4,. Where the father is from six to nine years older than the moth. 
er, the proportion is 124.7 boys to 100: girls. 

5. The age of the father being from nine to twelve more than that 
of the mother, the proportion is 143.7 :, 100, 

6. Where the age of the father is eighteen years and more above 
that of the mother, the proportion of male to female births is 200: 100, 

7. Young men, from twenty-four to thirty-six, produce with young 
women, from fourteen to twenty-six, 116.6 boys to 100 girls, . 

8. If men between the age of twenty-four and thirty six, are tnar. 
ried to females between thirty-six and forty-six, the proportion of 
male to female children is 95.4 : 100. 

9. Middle-aged men, from thirty-six to forty-eight years, being 
married to young females, the proportion of their male and female 
children is 176.9 : 100. 

10. Middle-aged men, and middle-aged women, produce 114.3 
male to 100 female children. ' 

11. Middle-aged men, being married to women of a more advance. 
ed age, the proportion of male to female children is 109.2 : 100. 

12. Old men and middle-aged women produce 190 male to 100 
female children. 

13. If husband and wife are both equally advanced in years, the 
proportion of their male and female children is 164.3 : 100. 

Bos. Med. & Sur. Journal, 


22. Mode of suspending the Secretion of Milk.—M. Rangque, 
chief physician to the Hotel Dieu of Orleans, employs with success, 
to diminish the sensibility of the mammary gland, upon which the 
secretion of milk depends, frictions morning and evening upon the 
breast, with the following liniment :—R. Laurel water 3)j,; sul- 
phuric ether 31. ; extract of belladonna 9ij. .He prescribes at the 
same time rigid diet and sudorific drinks. 

M. R., it is said, employs this liniment with success in engorge- 
ments of the testicles, after using antiphlogistics.—J ournal des Pro- 
gres.— Bos. Med. & Sur. Jour. 


23. Treatment of Imperforate Rectum* —Imperforate rectum, 
or imperforate anus, is not only a dangerous, but unhappily a much 
too frequent malformation, and one in which surgery alone can be of 
service, At page 515 of the lst number of this Journal, we related 
the particulars of an interesting case which occurred in Paris to M. 
Piedagnel, and we shall now avert briefly to one or two others that 
have since been recorded. 

In February of the present year, an infant three days eld, was 
brought to M. Dupuytren at the Hotel Dieu, with the anus well 
formed, but opening into a culde-sac, which admitted the extremity 


*Journal Hebdomadaire, No. 23. 
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of the little finger. ‘The cul-de-sac appeared to be in contact at its 
apex with the rectum dilated by meconium, and pressure on hypo- 
sastrium rendered this sensation communicated tu the finger, still 
more distinct, ‘The accoucheur,bad made some unsuccessful attempts 
to open the intestine with a lancet. The'belly was tense, tympani- 
tic, and painful—there was frequent vomiting—and, under these 
alarming circumstances, M, Dupuytren was afraid to adopt the*me- 
thod of Durat, and establish an artificial anus in the left groin. In- 
stead of this procedure M, D. introduced a trocar in the natural di- 
rection of the rectum, but only gave issue toa little gas, and the poor 
infant died in the course of the day. 

At tle same time that this case occurred another child five days 
old, was brought for the inspection of the same distinguished sur- 
geon, In this there was nocul-de-sac, and the anus was only slight- 
ly marked—there had been some vomiting—belly slightly tense and 
painful. In this, as in the former instance, a lancet had been intro- 
duced without success, M.-Dupuytren wished to open into the des- 
cending colon’in-the left groin, but the parents refused their consent, 
A puncture was made with a trocar in the usual situation of the rec- 
tum, but nothing was discharged, and the infant was consigned to 
those who had the care of it. 

The foregoing are melancholy instances of the fatal effects of im- 
perforate rectum, and we turn with pleasure to one of a more pleas- 
ing cast, recorded by Mr, Miller in the January numberof the Edin- 
burgh Journal. We make no apology for noticing it shortly in this 
place, as it gives an additional interest to the subject. 

In 1821, Mr. Miller attended Mrs. in her confinement, and 
assisted to bring into the world a male infant, who at first was sup- 
posed to be perfectly formed, but was soon discovered to want the 
natural outlet of the intestines. No trace of an anus existed, but 
the meconium was passed by the urethra, shewing that the rectum 
opened into the bladder. Mr. Miller made an incision with the 
scalpel in the situation of the anus, an inch and upwards in length 
and very deep. He then plunged a trocar in the supposed direction 
of the gut, and fortunately for the child, and to its great relief, me- 
conium issued through the canula at the second attempt. When 
the canula was removed, pieces of sponge-tent were introduced, but 
they could not be borne for any time, and injections of warm gruel 
were employed,—In spite of every care, however, the aperture nar- 
rowed so much during cicatrixation, that it was‘necessary to enlarge 
itten times by a histoury in the course of eight months. The child 
grew, but with its growth contracted an unfortunate penchant for 
coal-cinders, which he constantly eat, and which, almost as constant- 
ly stuck in the passage, and required frequent operations to remove 
them. In one of these, the bladder was wounded, and an urinary 
fistulain the rectum was theconsequence. He possessed the pow- 
er over the sphincter ani, but required the frequent use of laxatives 
and glysters; in administering which about three years ago the mo- 
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ther perceived that some substance opposed the introduction of the 
pipe. Little however, was said about it, till at length the obstruc. 
tion of the bowels was complete, and Mr. Miller on examination 
found a calculous concretion of very large size, blocking up the pas. 
sage, and felt witha probe through the orifice of the anus. 

“As the anus would only admit a goose quill, I enlarged it suf}. 
ciently to allow ofa fullexamination with my finger, when finding 
the stone almost to fill the hollow of the sacrum, it was useless to 
think of extracting it entire, as I felt satisfied that the bones alone 
would absolutely frustrate everv such attempt. Drilling it to pieces 
by boring in different directions, at once struck me as the only me. 
thod of proceeding, and | unwillingly left the little sufferer for anoth. 
er day, that I might provide the appropriate instruments. Having 
procured, from an ingenious mechanic, a drilling apparatus to be 
wrought with a bow and string, (resembling a common hand-drill) | 
had a few drill-bits formed ofa conical shape and of various sizes, to 
make a bore of from 1-4th to 5-8ths of an inch in diameter. I'he 
greatest difficulty appeared to be the properly fixing the stone when 
in the act of drilling. The impossibility of introducing the usual 
forceps to grasp such a stone, suggested tome the propriety of having 
a pair construeted on purpose, with separate blades, which might be 
fixed with a serew when applied; and such a pair being promptly 
prepared by Mr. Marshall, cutler, and having obtained the valuable 
assistance of my friend, Mr. James Miller, surgeon at Perth, I enlarg- 
ed the anus in the direction of the sacrum as far as the coccyx would 
a!low, and in the direction of the pubes, as far as the safety of the 
urethra would permit. ‘The separate blades of the forceps were now 
cautiously introduced, and secured by turning the screw. [| then 
applied the drilling apparatus, while my friend, Mr, Miiler, held the 
stone firmly at the orifice betwixt the blades of the forceps, using 
every precaution to avoid injury. The drills were steadily and per- 
severingly applied, first of the small and then of the larger size, until 
considerable openings were made in the stone in various directions. 
A pair of strong polypus forceps was now thrust into the openings, 
and the blades being forcibly separated by extending the handles, 
the calculus gave way, and was separated into three picces, each of 
which had in its turn to be drilled and broken in the same manner 
before it could be extracted. The whole operation occupied not 
less than two hours and three-quarters; and it was truly surprising 
to see with how much fortitude the little fellow bore such protracted 
suffering.” 

No bad symptoms of any kind followed. The patient had perfect 
power over thé sphincter ani—and Mr. Miller believes that, under 
the use of the elastic gum catheter, the vesico-rectal fistula will heal. 
The calculus was at least the size of a turkey’s egg, but the practical 
portion of the case being what we want, we need not stop to des- 
cribe its chemical composition. The proceeding adopted does much 
eredit to Mr, Miller’s ingenuity, and may serve as a precedent in a 
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similar case. It is obvious that the lithontripteur of M. Civiale, or 
still more the improvement upon it carried into eflect by Dr. Frec- 
chioli, of Florence, and described in a recent number of this J ournal, 
would be infinately preferable to a comparatively clumsey and un- 
handy complication of instruments.— Med, Chir, Review. 











24, Supposed Hernia of the Lung, in consequence of Tight 
Stays.*—A young woman, 18 years of age, of good constitution, 
and who had menstruated regularly, presented herself to M. Breschet 
with a tumour in the right side of the neck, It rose from behind the 
clavicle to as high as the level of the thyroid cartilage; was broader 
at its base than at its apex; was of variable size, but at its maximum 
about the dimensions of the fist ; on compression, felt elastic and soft; 
disappeared entirely if the pressure was made from above downwards 
and inwards, but again returned on withdrawing the pressure, es- 
pecially if the stays were laced at the time; was perfectly indolent, { 
and presented no pulsation, On applying the stethoscope to the tu- 
mour, the respiratory murmur was distinctly heard, and no doubt re- F 
mained, from this and the preceding symptoms, that the enlargement 
was produced by the summit of the lung protruded from the cavity | 
of the chest; in other words, by a hernia of that organ. The disease 
was produced by the habit in which the young woman, like most 
other females of her age, had indulged, of wearing the stays exceed- 
ingly tight laced. When she did this she always experienced a diffi- 
culty of respiration, and the volume of the tumour increased. M. 
Breschet directed this patient to leave off her stays, and proposed to 
apply compression to the surface of the hernia.— Med. Chir. Review. 
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25, Treatment of Fractures of the Thigh Bone.—In the Am. 
Jour. for Aug. 1829, Dr. Daniell of Savannah, has added one 
more to the numerous publications on thissubject. His fun- 
damental proposition is to effect extension by means of a weight 
and cord passing over a pully from the foot. We shall tran- 
scribe that part ofhis short paper which describes his method. 











With the assistance of my friend Dr. Richardson, I have recently 
treated a case of oblique fracture of the thigh bone after the follow- 
ing manner:—A piece of poplar plank, long enough to extend from 
just below the buttock to eighteen inches beyond the foot was made 
on the surface slightly concave to receive the thigh—the upper end 
was cut into a semilunar form to fit it the better to the buttock, and 
made six inches wide—the lower end was four inches wide. On 
tach side of the lower end was attached a piece of board three in- 
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ches high, extending up tothe knee, with a gradually reduced height, 
A piece of board five inches high, was then fitted in the lower end, 
ata right angle with the lower board. In the middle of the upper 
edge of this piece was placed a small wooden roller, with a cancayo 
edge, which was retained by a wire axis. ‘The lower end of this 
splint, which projected beyond the foot of the bed, was secured by 
passing a screw through the bottom piece into the foot-board of the 
bed. ‘The fractured limb was then placed in this splint. The many- 
tailed bandage was applied over the fractured portion, (the bones 
having first been placed in apposition,) over which at equal distan. 
ces a partand round the limb, four thin wooden splints, six inches 
long, were placed and secured by muslin strips, A bag of dried 
moss was then applied on each side of the thigh, and secured by 
tapes passing under the board supporting the thigh, and over the 
limb, A silk handkerchief was then passed around the ankle, and 
tied at the bottom of the foot. To this projecting portion of the 
handkerchief was fastened a small flaxen cord, and that passing over 
the roller placed in the end of the case, supported a small weight, 
A muslin bandage was passed around the chest to which bandages 
were fastened for the purpose of fixing the body to the head-board to 
prevent its being drawn down. This was however soon found to 
be superfluous, as the weight of the body was quite sufficient for 
the purpose of resistegce to the extending power, and was conse- 
quently discontinued, The dressings were renewed once or twice 
a week, according to circumstances, and the bones united readily, 
and withont any shortening of the limb. 

That portion of our patient’s mattrass which supported the breech 
was made removeable, by which arrangement the pan could be used 
without inconvenience. 

Whenever any shortening of the fractured limb was observed, the 
leg was gently raised and extended to the proper distance, where it 
was retained by the weight attached to the cord. And here! will 
observe, that the cord and we ight are rather designed for retaining 
the limb properly extended than for extending it. The latter its 
known is readily performed, The importance as well as the difficul- 
ty of keeping up that extension, has been felt by every surgeon who 
has hada fractured thigh to treat. I flatter myself that the above 
mode of making and maintaining the extension, will be found an 
improvement. It has certainly been such in my hands.—pp. 331-2. 


Dr. Daniell thinks that in general, a weight of two pounds 
will be sufficient, which may be the case, after the muscles 
have become fatigued, and ceased to contract with energy, 
but would we suppose be.too little in the beginning. 

In the conclusion of his paper, Dr. D. enters a protest 
against placing a fractured thigh in complicated dressings, 
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immediately after the accident. We have already in a for- 
mer number expressed ourselves against this practice, and 
are happy to find that others entertain the same opinion. 






26. Small pox in Pilisburgh and its vicinity.—Dr. Callaghan 
(Amer. Jour,) has published a short account of the small pox, 
which prevailed in the western parts of Pennsylvania in the 
winter of 1828-9. About 60 persons died of the disease in 
the city of Pittsburgh. The disease seems to have been 
nild and distinct—requiring the usual antiphlogistic meas- 
wes carried to moderate degree. 












A goodly number of persons reported to have been vaccinated took 
he disease, insomuch that the faith of the community in the preven- 
‘ive powers uf vaccination, is considerably shaken. One young man 
ame under my observation, who had been vaccinated ten or twelve 
years before by a most respectable practitioner in Philadelphia; he 
ada distinct and well-defined mark of a vaccine vesicle on the arm, 
yet ie had the natural small-pox in the most regular manner, though 
mild, 

Here there were a numerous family of young persons, none of 
whom caught the disease, ‘They had all been formerly vaccinated ; 
ome SIX, Some nine, some twelve, and some twenty years before. A 
boy who had not been vaccinated, caught the disease; during his 
convalescence, and throughout the greater part of his illness, a child, 
about three or four years of age, who had been formerly vaccinated, 
was much about him—she escaped the disease. 

In a family who occupied a house, in the cellar of which some 
persons of colour resided, ill of the small-pox, three of the children 
were liable to the contagion; they were vaccinated and escaped.-302. 






















The disease was said to have been introduced by a negro 
from Canada, but Dr. L. insists that it depended on the 
tate of the atmosphere. We must say, however, that in 
whatever mode this malady was at first produced, nothing 
seems to us better ascertained than that it is propagated by 
contagion. 











27. Tubercular Consumption. — Injurious effects of the antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.— We have read with satisfaction, in the last 
number of the N. A. Med. and Surg. Jour. a paper by Dr. 
Parrish of Philadelphia, on the errors of the profession in the 
treatment of tubercular consumption. In the opinion of this 
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able and experienced physician, it isa serious mistake to re. 
gard this malady as one of the phlegmasia, and treat it with 
bloodletting and other antiphlogistics. But let him speak {or 
himself : 


I do not believe that the condition of the lungs in tuberculoys 
phthisis is at all analogous to ordinary inflammation, or that it js 
to be treated upon similar principles. ‘The diseased action is pe. 
culiar, and requires peculiar modes of cure, It is true that genuine 
inflammation may, and often does, supervene upon the proper phthisi. 
cal complaint, and tends to aggravate it. It is no uncommon cir. 
cumstance for consumptive patients to be attacked with catarrh, and 
with acute pain in some part of the thorax. In this case, moderate 
depletion, either general or local, together with blisters to the breast, 
and other antiphlogistic measures, may be employed with advantage: 
but they should even here be used with caution, for fear of produ. 
cing a degree of debility which the system in its diseased condition 
may not beable to surmount. But merely with the view of curing 
the tuberculous affection, bleeding should never be used: without 
diminishing the disorded action, it tends to enfeeble those vital en- 
ergies which constitute the only defence against the progress of the 
invader.—278. 


The object which the Doctor has in view, is to prevent the 


officious and exhausting interference of art in this incurable 
malady, rather than to point out new methods of treatment; 
he proceeds, however, to add his testimony to that of Syden- 
ham, Rush and many other distinguished physicians, in favour 
of exercise. On this subject he holds the following language: 


But, though the antiphlogistic course of treatment, and the use of 
powerful medicines, are calculated rather to co-operate with the dis- 
ease of the lungs in reducing the system of the consumptive patient, 
than to relieve or eradicate the complaint, yet we are not therefore 
to surrender all hope, and yield up the sufferer an unresisting victim. 
On the contrary much may be done by exertion on the part of the 
individual affected in controlling the disease; and instances are not 
wanting in which it would seem to have been entirely conquered. 

Vigorous exercise, and free exposure to the air, are by far the 
most efficient remedies in pulmonary consumption. _ It is not, how- 
ever, that kind of exercise usually prescribed for infvalids,—an occa- 
sional walk or ride in pleasant weather, with strict confinement in 
the intervals,—from which much good is to be expected. Daily and 
long continued riding on horseback, or in carriages over rough roads, 
is, perhaps, the best mode of exercise; but where this cannot be 
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commanded, unremitting exertion of almost any kind in the open air, 
amounting even to labour, will be found highly beneficial. Nor 
should the weather be scrupulously studied. ‘Though I would not 
advise a consumptive patient to expose himself recklessly to the se- 
yerest inclemencies of the weather, | would nevertheless warn him 
jgainst allowing the dread of taking cold to confine him on every 
occasion When the temperature may be low or the skies overcast. 

| may be told that the patient is often too feeble to be able to bear 
exertion, but, except in the last stage, where every remedy must 
prove unavailing, I believe there are few who cannot use exercise 
without doors; and it sometimes happens, that they who are exceed- 
ingly debilitated find, upon making the trial, that their strength is in- 
creased by the effort, and that the more they exert themselves, the 
better able they are to support the exertion. 

It is said by those who oppose this kind of treatment, that the 
jungs are in a state of inflammation, and therefore require rest. But 
admitting for a moment that the tubercles in pulmonary consump- 
tion are the result of ordinary inflammatory action of a chronic or 
subacute character,—an opinion, however, which I have already dis-’ 
claimed,—yet the argument will not hold in the present case; for, 
from their very organization, the lungs cannot beat rest. From the 
moment we begin to breathe to the latest period of life, they are ne- 
cessarily in Continual motion. We cannot confine them as we can 
adiseased joint; and in attempting to restrain their motions by keep- 
ing the body at rest, without gaining our object, we generate a de- 
gee of mritability of system, which énables the local affection to 
operate upon the general health with a vast increase of deleterious 
eflect—279, 


Dr. P. then goes on to narrate a number of cases in which 
the substitution of exercise for a course of depletion and 
polypharmacy, was attended with the happy effect of miti- 
gating the sufferings and prolonging the life of the patient. 
How many of them are, in fact, examples of tubercular 
phihisis, we have no means of judging, as he has not given 
hose symptoms which are distinctive of that disease from 
chronic bronchitis, and chronic pneumony with hepatization. 

Our own observationscoincidein the main, with those of our 
highly judicious friend,and hence we have been induced to pre- 
‘entto our young and energetic readers, the results of hisample 
experience. 


Ina future essay he intends to give the fruits of his 
experience on the palliative pharmaceutic treatment of the 
‘ame disease, For ourselves, we take this opportunity to say 
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that on the whole we have found cupping, digitalis, colchicum, 
minute antimonials and opiates, of more efficacy in this respect 
than all other means. The great object seems to us to be, to 
moderate the wearing and ceaseless action of the heart, for {oy. 
move the tubercular irritation of the lungs which arouses their 
associate organ into preternatural contraction, is beyond the 
reach of the art,in its present imperfect state. Now,of the vari. 
ous means of fulfilling the indication here stated, we know of 
none so potent as the remedies just named. Tobe effective or 
even safe, they must, however, be administered with skill ang 
caution. They may be given so sparingly as to do no good, 
orso freely as greatly to debilitate, if not destroy the patient, 
In their management, so as to moderate the frequency of the 
pulse, without impairing the powers of the system, consists the 
‘practical tact of the physician. Ifthe energy of the circula. 
tion be great, the antimonial may be used more freely; if 
small, opium orone of the salts of morphia, should predominate, 

In many cases we haveseen the following formula (designed 
for our younger readers) produce the happiest effects: 


B. Thick mucilage of Gum Arabic, recently prepared, Siy. 
Saturated tincture of Digitalis, or 
Wine of Colchicum, 3j. 
Tartarized Antimony, Gr, j. 
Sulphate of Morphia, Gr. j. 
Mix, 
A table spoonful, or half an ounce, may be taken from two 
to four times in the 24 hours. 
In cases of great debility, the following palliative will be 


found to afford relief, and may also be recommended to the 
junior members of the profession: 


BR. Gum. Arab. mucil. Ziv. 
Acid. Sulph. Aromat. 3ss. 
Sulph Quin. Gr. viij. 
Sulph. Morph. | Gr. j. 

Misce. 


Against a salivation, prostrating doses of tartar emetic, €x 
tensive blistering, issues, and long applied tartar plasters, no! 
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jess than copious blood letting, we feel it our duty to record 
an unqualified protest. 


98, Cynanche Trachealis—Assistant professor Jackson of the 
University of Pennsylvania,in the Am. Jour. for Aug. 1829, 
haspublished the histories of three cases of croup, two of which 
proved fatal, and gave rise to autopsic examinations. The 
ingenious and indefatigable author concludes his paper in the 
subsequent language: 


The preceding cases justify the following conclusions :— 

ist, ‘I'hat inflammation of the tonsils is a frequent precursor to 
coup in children; and that it ought consequently always, in them, 
beattentively watched, and should be treated very actively by the 
means best adapted to reduce imflammation. 

2d, ‘That the membranous exudation may commence in the lower 
part of the trachea and the bronchia, extending upwards, and does 
not invariably arise in the fauces or larynx, and proceed downwards. 

3d. That the most prompt and decisive remedy for sanguine 
inflammation—that is, sanguineous depletion—is the only certain 
remedy, and should be resorted to in the first periods of the disease, 
yas to precede the membranous exudation. 

4th. That the mgmbranous exudation having been once produced 
oany extent, little expectation of a recovery is to be entertained. 
When this result does occur, it is to be regarded as fortuitous, de- 
pending on some extraordinary circumstance, and which cannot be 
calculated as a probable event. 

5th, That when the membranous exudation has been thrown out 
in the larynx, trachea, and bronchia, the application of muriatic acid 
tothe fauces, so highly extolled by Bretonneau, and of nitrate of sil 
ier, recommended by Dr. Mackenzie, from the local and limited im- 
pression they must necessarily make, can promise no beneficial opera- 
ion—their influence cannot be extended to the surfaces from which 
the exudation takes place. ‘This practice can be of utility only in 
rue cases, where the difficulty arises from an obstruction limited to 
the glottis and fauces. 

6th, That laryngotomy, or bronchotomy, is a useless operation, 
when the membranous exudation has actually occurred, and extends 
a8 it mostly does, to the trachea and bronchia, or when the inflam- 
matory irritation of the respiratory mucous membrane is not sub- 
dued, and a free secretion from it is produced. The impossibility of 
coughing after the operation, prevents expectoration, the fluids accu- 
mulate in the trachea, bronchia, and bronchial ramifications in the 
‘ng, causing finally, suffocation. ‘The only case in which the ope- 
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ration promises success, is an obstruction confined entirely to the 
glottis, without disease prevailing to any extent in the respiratory 
mucous membrane.—369. ’ 


We take this opportunity to remark, that our experienced 
and judicious friend professor Richardson, of the obstetrical 
chair in Transylvania University, has long taught in hj; 
lectures, that in severe cases of croup, the inflammation ex. 
tends throughout the ramifications of the bronchia, and is by 
no means confined to the larynx. 


29. Entropion cured by pulling down the eyelid.—Dr. Jackson 
of Northumberland, has published in the Am. Jour. a case of 
entropion of one of the lower eyelids, consequent on long 
continued, miasmatic ophthalmia, which was suddenly cured 
by strongly pulling down the lid, in the manner proposed by 
Demours. The following paragraphs will sufficiently set 
forth the condition of the eye and the method which he en- 
ployed :— 


One eye was now entirely well, but the other was found to be af. 
fected with entropion of the lower palpebra. ‘The whole tarsus was 
turned under the eyeball, so as to present a smooth rounded contour, 
as represented in M. Demovrs’ eighteenth plate. We made several 
attempts to pull down the lid and extricate the tarsus, but so violent 
was the action of the muscles that we utterly failed ; therefore, as the 
eye was constantly improving we desisted from any further attempt, 
with the hope that the new cilia had not grown out so as to cause II- 
ritation. ‘The swelling diminished every day under the use of blis- 
ters; the globe was not inflamed, but some matter filled the eye in the 
morning; every blister most evidently lessened the sensibility to 
light. 

Three weeks ago we made a very vigorous attempt, with Dr. Rop- 
nicue’s help to pull out the tarsus, but succeeded only so far as to 
discover that the cilia had grown to nearly their full length and full 
number, and that the eyeball, rolling upon them, held the tarsus 
firmly under, Here was at once an end to all our dreams of a cure; 
for on such a restive child, nuw rendered infinitely impatient of every 
thing, we considered an operation as impracticable, and that the cilia 
would irritate the eye afresh, and prove a cause of insuperable inflam- 
mation. Wishing however to explore the state of things yet further, 
we made another violent attempt to pull out the tarsus, and fortu- 
nately the little sufferer did not resist, as she had always done before, 
with the utmost power of the orbicularis; so far from it, that, as 1! 
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were by inspiration, she seized the palbebra with! all her fingers, , 
while mine were employed lower down, and she turned the tarsus Z| 
completely out so that the cilia spread over the front of theeye. It ge 
sppeared to lave no tendeacy to relapse; I saw it resume its natural 
jtuation and figure, nor could I compare the operation to any thing 
wore appropriately, than to the reduction ofa dislocated bone. The 
eyeand palpebra assumed their natural appearance at once, and have 
ever since continued entirely well. ‘The cilia stood erect at first, and 
anead over the eye, but they gradually assumed their proper direc- 
tion. 

This case was clearly not produced by ulceration, and consequent 
contraction of the inside of the palpebra; we should rather presume 
that the lid had o distorted by tumefaction, that the tarsus was 
reverted under the eye-ball, and afterwards firmly held there by the 
wessnre and rolling ef the glube on the new cilia. his accords with 
ihe obseavations of M, Demours, that “the entropion of the inferior 
walpebra is most frequently the consequence of an cedema of its tis- 
sez, and particularly ofa relaxation of that part of the skin which : 
covers it,””* . 
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‘Tome premier, p. 105, De la Trichaise. 










32, Chloride of Sodium in Cancer.—Mr. Buchanan, of Hall, 
(England) and Mr. Fielding, of the same place, have publish- 
edcases of Cancer, cured by the internal and external use of 








| the Chloride of Sodium. The Bosion Med. and Sur. Journal 
) contains an account of one of these cases, drawn up by the 4 
; former of those gentlemen. The patient wasa female, aged ; 
53, and the disease was seated in the right mamma. After —. F| 

ithad existed for several years, and the ulcer was two inches i 






indiameter, with darting pains in the breast, thorax and 
axilla, it was. cured by the application of the tincture of 
iodine; but the parts remained in a state of considerable in- M 
duration. In less than a year the whole of the indurated | 
subetance was thrown off, leaving a foul, feetid ulcer, larger 
than before, with a sanious, bloody, and most offensive dis- be 
charge, and all her former pains returned, with increased vio- 
lence. In this state of things recourse was had to the chilo- MK 
‘ide, according to the following formula:-— 
R. Lig. Chlor. Sod. 3yj. 
Aq. Distillat. $viij. M. 11. Lotio. | re 













Be 


“ dipped,” says he, “a pledget of lint into this lotion, and applied i 
Vol. (Hl. No. 3. 18 ‘ 
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it to the diseased portion of the breast, with directions to keep the 
parts constantly moist with it: and also to take two tablespoons{y| 
of the solution three times a day. 

“ The following day the discharge was changed to the color and 
consistence of cream, totally divested of its fetid disagreeable smel) 
‘The ulcer healed rapidly; the whole of it was soon covered wi) 
healthy skin; forming, however, a considerable depression, occasioy. 
ed by the loss of substance, as if part of the mamma had been dyo 
out. The cure was completed by the latter part of June, 1829, be. 
ing little more than ten or twelve days from the time of the first ap. 
plication of the solution of the chloride, and with only six bottles of 
ihe above, which were used indiscriminately as mixture and lotion, 
The patient was employed in the harvest following, and as she ex. 
pressed if, “wrought in better health and spirit? than she had done 
for these last twenty vears.” 


31. Fetal bones coloured with Madder, administered to a sow. — 
Of late years, the number of authentic facts relative to the 
absorption of active substances into the circulation, has ip- 
creased to such an cxtent, as to redeem our predecessors of 
the hewnoral school, from much of the ridicule which was at 
one time cast upon them. Many years ago, Dr. Mussey, 
now a professor in Dartmouth college, performed and pub- 
lished in Barton’s Med. and Phys. Journal, or some other pe- 
riodical, a series of experiments, going to prove that madder, 
in solution, is absorbed through the skin. Very lately, {din 
Jour.| he has administered the same substance to sows, in a 
state of ulero-gestation, and found, that not only their urine, 
and the serum of their blood, contained the medicine; but 


also the liquor amnii, and the foetal bones, even to the teeth. 


32. Rhus Glabrun,a remedy for Ptyalism, Dr. Fahnestock, 
Am. Jour. for Nov. 1829, has recommended the bark of this 
shrub, the common sumach of our woods and fields, as an ex- 
cellent refnedy for salivation and mercurial ulceration of the 
mouth. 


“An infusion, says he, of the inner bark of the root of the Rhus glabrum 's ° 
very miki mucilaginous refrigerant, and moderately astringent, very cooling ant 
soothing to the irritated surface of the mouth and throat, and can be applied in 
any stage of disease and atanyage. It acts by allaying irritation and obstructing 
excitement, sheathing the delicate surfaces, and bealing abrasions.” ' 


Dr. F. has given the notes of some severe cases of merct 
rial disease in the mouth, which yielded, without delay, to this 
infusion. 
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“Aurum, Gold. 


But the virtues of the rex metallorum, although of the same 
kind, are incomparably greater than those of silver: 


“Jt is Cordial, mundyfying, strengthening the Heart, chears the 
Spirits. strengthens the natural balsam of Blood, and therefore, is 
riven successfully in all Diseases, wherein the Heat, Life, Vivacity, 
and Strength of both Body and Spirits need repairing; it is Sudorifick, 
cleanses the Bloud, discusses Humors, and resists the Poison of Mer- 
cury, and other mineral Fumes. 

“And as its ‘Tincture, given in Wine to ten or twenty drops, does 
revive those that are at Deaths-door; so also it is very good against 
the falling-Sickness, Apoplexy, Palsy, Vertigo, Megrim, Lethargy, 
and other Diseases of the Head, and destroys the Root and Semina- 
riesofall malignant and poisonous Diseases: It resists Putrefaction 
and is prevalent against the Plague, and all sorts of pestilential 
Diseases.” 


We recommend the king of metals to the afflicted, but cannot 
‘ocak from experience, as we never yet had enough to make 
the trial. Even the steam-doctors themselves will scarcely 
sainsay this advisement; and we think it extremely probable, 
that however reluctant they may be to give, they will not 
often show many qualms about faking the precious metals. 


“Marearnita, Pearl. 

Many of our readers will recollect, that a few years ago, 
when Prof. Rafinesque condescended to sojourn in the Back- 
woods, he proposed to our capitalists, to undertake the grow- 
ing of pearls; but their money was employed at that time in 
growing hogs; and, as they did not think it right to place 
pearls before swine, they declined the Professor’s proposal ; 
and he departed for Philadelphia, as a better theatre for his 
‘cientific enterprises. At that time, the wisest of us did not 
fully understand what the professor would be at; but it is 
clear to us now, that being a great antiquary, he had read the 
following notice,in doctor Salmon; and would have cured his 
patients with pearls instead of Pulmel, if his learning had 
been properly appreciated by our monied men. 


“Authors say Pearls are cold and dry in the seconé. degree, but I 


— 
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believe them to be rather temperate in respect of those Qualitic, 
they prevail against Fainting, Swooning, Palpitation of the hear. 
and all other cardiac Passicns, and cure Heart burnings ina nioment 
by absorbing the Acid Humor; they chear the Heart, revive the 
Spirits, comfort Nature, and restore Strength lost; they stop all sort: 
of Fluxes, as Diarrheas, Lienteries, and Dysenterias, as also {ip 
Hepatick Flux. 4ldrovandus saith, the levigated Pouder is good to 
be put into Collyriums for the Eyes, for that it takes away the sharp. 
ness of the Humor, takes away Clouds, Films, and Dimness, cleanse, 
them from Filth, and strengthens the Nerves by which moisture flows 
intothem. ‘Taken inwardly ad 3}. it removes Melancholy, and heavy 
pressures of the Spirits, defends against pestilent Diseases. Myiias 
saith, it stops the toothache and cleanseth the Teeth, and is mixed 
with other Cordial Remedies; It is also prevalent aginst Fevers and 
all preteroatural heats; put upon sharp corroding eating Ulcers, and 
where the Nerves are bare,it does much good, and gives present ease 
in the pains théreof. They are by all accounted an excellent Cor. 
dial, by which the oppressed Balsam of Life, and decayed strength 
are re-created and fortifed, as Paracelsus affirms.” 


Now here an important question arises, and will perhaps 
never be answered. It is, whether docior Rafinesque would 
not have killed fewer people, (oysters excepted) if he had 
engaged in the practice with pearls, than will be destroyed 
by his 17 preparations of Pulmel. 

But we must hastea into other compartments of the ‘Drug 
gist’s Shop.’ 

We have already intimated, that doctor Thomson has found 
RED CLOVER a cure for Cancers. ‘Te following is his for- 
mula:— 

“CANCER PLASTER. 


‘Take the heads of red cloyerand fill a brass kettle, and boil them 
in water for one hour; then take them out and fill the kettle again 
with fresh ones and boil them as before in the same liquor. Strain it 
off and press the heads to get out all the juice; then simmer it over 
a slow fire till it is about the consistence of tar, when it will be fit 
for use. Be careful not to let it burn. When used it should be 
spread on a piece of bladder, split and made soft. It is good to cure 
cancers, sore lips, ad old sore:” 


In justice to doctor Salmon, and to compare the great and 
‘gifted’ men of different centuries, we shall transcribe a part 
of fis remarks on this rare and powerful medicine:— 


“It is temperate, drying, astringent and strengthening; eases fret- 
ting pains of the bowels and brings forth sharp and slimy humours; }s 
an excellent vulnerary whether inwardly or outwardly used; and 
mixt with Honey and dropt into the Eyes, it eases their pain and in- 
flammation, and takes away the Pinn and Web; and being drunk it 
éures the bitings of Serpents or other venomous Beasts, heals gree? 
Wounds and gives ease in the Gout.” 








Hes; it was doubtless when his genius was pampered by ‘living in 

“i clover,’ seasoned with ‘cayenne’ and ‘brandy,’ that orator ' 
the 2Xobinson burst forth into the following ejaculation, which 

Irts might be compared to Dean Swift’s ‘Pious Meditations on a 

the broomstick’ — 
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«Jf the immense riches of medical virtue, inherent in the plants and 
fowers of the field, were collected in one volume, it would realize 
the aspiring hope of the great and good Dr. Rusu, the perfect cure 
of all the maladies of the human race. And the rays of human 
thought are converging on this sublime, and grand, and awful eleva- 
tion—the perfection of the healing art; and will continue to concen- 
trate their energies until the full blaze of glorious triumph shall burst 
ypon the world.” 
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We have quoted doctor Thomson’s opinion of the virtue of 
chicken broth, but he seems to be ignorant of the still greater 
eficacy of turicey-buzzard broth. The following are the words i 
of doctor Salmon: i 








“The Flesh is seldom eaten, but the Broth thereof, and the sub- 
stance thereof eaten, are said to cure the Leprosie, Elephantiasis, 
Swellings, Tumors, King’s-Evil, Botcbes, Boils, Scabs, malignant 






Herpes, Tettars, or Ring-worms, Gout, Epilepsies, Convulsions, Pal- re 
sies, Morphew, Elephantiasis, Struina, Spitting of Blood, and helps 2 
dimness of sight.” ; 








In reference to the last important object, we would re- 






pectfully advise the people to try this broth for awhile, be- r 
fore they resort to our Eye Infirmaries, where the regular i 
doctors may poison them with ‘marcury’ and ‘bleeding.’ If | 
itshould fail,they might have recourse to the following recipe, Fi 






of which doctor Salmon seems to have a still higher opinion: 











“Ashes of a Cat’s Head %}j. white vitriol in fine Pouder, Saccharum 
Saturniana Qj. mix them for a Pouder; or wix them with Honey for 
2 Balsam, blown into the Eyes, or annointed thrice aday; it cures 
Blindness, and most Diseases of the Eyes, as the Pin and Web, Pearls, 4 
Clouds, Films, &c.”’ ] 








“Ay Ecvixer Universaty; Not particular for any Distemper. 


“Rex Metallorum (Gold) 3ss. 
Pouder of a Lyons Heart Ziv. 
Filings of a Unicorn’s Horn ss. Hf 
Ashes of the whole Chameleon Ziss. a 
Bark of the Witch-Hazle, two handfuls. " 
Earth Worms (Lumbrici) a score. ; 
“te Man’s Brain 8v. 
roisewort (Saponaria 

Eevptisn OGe | Bach tess. 

‘Mix the ingredients together and digest in my Spirits Universalis 
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with a warm digestion, from the change of the Moon to the fyjj 
and pass through a fine strainer. , 

‘This Elixer is temperately hot and moist, Digestive, Lenitiye. 
Dissolutive, Aperative, Strengthening, and Glutinative: It opens ob. 
structions, proves Hypnotick and Styptick, is Cardiack and may be. 
come Alexpharmick. It is not specially, great, for any one single 
Distemper; but of much use and benefit in most cases, wherein there 
is difficulty and embarrassment, or that which might be done, dot) 
not so clearly appear manifest and open to the Eye.” 


We have copied nothing out of doctor Salmon with greater 
pleasure than the foregoing receipt. It is exactly what js 
wanted, both by the people and the doctors. As a family 
medicine it would be unrivalled; for being, to some extent, 
adapted to all diseases, it might in mest cases do a certaiy 
amount of good, and Nature could finish the cure. Thus the 
necessity of employing a physician would often be wholly 
prevented; a desideratum, with the people, which every peo. 
ple’s friend should labor to supply. It might, moreover, ep- 
able them to correct the injury which is done to their health 
by nostrums; and, thereby, afford them the pleasure of re. 
maining still longer in the hands of quacks. ‘To dyspepticks 
and hypochondriacks it would be a treasure; as they might 
frequently resort to it, when they feel bad and fidgetty, and 
don’t know exactly what to be at. To the bon vivans and 
gourmands, it would not be of less value, for a dram of this 
Elixir would prepare their stomachs for the comfortable re- 
ception of the turtle soup, Welch rabbit, egg-nog, champaign, 
and fourth proof brandy, which ‘good company’ dooms them 
to ingurgitate. 

To the people’s doctors themselves, it could be made equal- 
ly useful; as,in every disease, it gives some relief, which is all 
that is necessary to establish them in the confidence of the 
people. Indeed, we think it not unlikely, that some ‘natural’ 
will soon take out a patent forthis receipt, and convince the 
people, that it isnot merely a palliative, as doctor Salmon has 
modestly set forth, but an infallible cure for all distempers— 
to which end, judging from the past, it would not be difficult 
to get a large number of certificates, either attested before a 
justice of the peace, or certified on honor. 

Even to the regular Doctors it would not be without its 
value, as it would come to their aid on many trying occasions. 
They should, indeed, never be without it in their pockets, for 
they know not at what moment a case may offer, which they 
have forgotten how to treat, or never knew; when it might 
be made asort of ‘tub to the whale,’ for the patient and his 
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friends, until they could go home and read. It would be 
equally adapted to the cases which they have not time to 
inquire into, without abridging their hours of idleness and 
gossip; as, also, to all such as are ebscure and undefinable; 
about which they must never betray any doubts to the peo- 
ple, if they would retain the people’s confidence, for the peo- 
ole tolerate no doubters in the practice of medicine: They 
wisely suppose, that their ‘life assurance’ is strong, in propor- 
tion to the assurance of the doctor; and where the latter is 
wanting, are apt to think the former defective. Finally, 
there are several diseases, which generally prove fatal, (ex- 
cept when treated by doctor Thompson,) and in these it 
wight be well to try this Elixer of all virtues, as the least 
troublesome method of investigation and discovery. 

Since we are engaged, for the benefit of the people, in 
extracts from this great repository of one of the people’s dor- 
ors, we shall copy the following, which we would advise our 
Backwood’s friends, who live where foxes are plenty, to try 
before they send to Philadelphia for doctor Rafinesque’s pul- 
nel, for the cure of consumptions: 


“Ao Extract or Electuary of Fox Lungs is reported to be good 
against Coughs, Colds, Asthma’s, all manner of Obstructions of the 
lusgs, shortness of Breath, difficulty of Breathing, &c. And for 
these Purposes the Lungs of a Hart, Buck, or Doe, are yet prefera- 
ble; now if the gross Body of the Lungs will do this, what may be 
supposed the Volatile Salt will do! Truely, it will do that in ¢hree 
ninues, which the other will not so well do in 10 days; it will do all 
the aforementioned things, and cure an exquisite Pleurisie upon the 
Spot, (his I speak by experience. 

“T must intreat the excuse and pardon of the Galenick Physician, 
aod many others of the learned World for my being so zealous for 
the use of Volatile Animal Salts, since I have had a large practical 
Experience of their admirable, yea, their stupendious effects, for the 
best part of thirty years last past; [ speak not from the Opinions or 


Assertions of other Men, I only assert naked Truths from a continued 


Series of Experiences for near thirty Years together.” 


The close of this important annunciation, recals to our 
minds the following sentences in doctor Thomson:— 


“Long has a general medicine been sought for, and I am confident 


[have found such as are universally applicable in all cases of disease, 
and which may be used with safety and success, in the hands of the 


people. 


“After thirty years study and repeated successful trials of the medi- 
cinal vegetables of our country, in all the diseases incident to our 
climate; I can, with well grounded assurance, recommend my system 


‘f practice and medicines to the public, as salutary and efficacious.” 
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‘These two great men seem indeed to have inuumerable 
points of resemblance. Doctor Salmon, however, like dveiy) 
Rafinesque, and unlike dector ‘Thomson, was a man of Jeary. 
ing, and gave a much wider scope to his inquiries. Thus jy, 
the following article he displays an extent of research, ay 
philosophical acuteness, which doctor Swaim, and all the 
steam-doctors, may envy, but can never hope to reach:— 


Cranium Humanvum, Wan’s Skull. 


“It is called in Hebrew, Gulgoleth Meta: in Greek, Kranion 4). 
thropou: in Latin, Cranium humanum: in English, Man’s Skull. 

Whether it ought to be the Skull of a Mau dying a violent deat), 
ora Natural, is not much material; because the cause of a Natura! 
death, never proceeds from a decay or hurtof the Principles of whic) 
the Bones are composed, but rather from a decay of the fleshy 0p. 
gans and Viscera, and a hurt of the Spirits, Vital, and Animal. 

‘‘Some Authors are of Opinion, that it ought to be a Skull never 
buried, and the fresher the Skull the better; but this is a great doubr, 
since my own experience has confirmed, that the simple Pouder, 
made of a Skull many years buried, has done more in the cure of 
Epilepsies, than all the Elaborate Chymical Preparations, made 
from those which have been fresh and green. 

We have oftentimes used S/ulls unburied without success, whereas 
we have often used the other with profit to the Sick. And ina cer. 
tain Patient, we bad given more than 30 Doses of Skulls not buried, 
without any success at all; whereas upon the exhibition of 6 or? 
Doses of that which had been long buried, the same Patient, mirccu- 
lously recovered,and was perfectly restored, so as the Disease never 
returned any more; and the same thisg we have since several times 
proved in several other Epilepticks to our great satisfaction. 

The reason of this thing is almost obvious; for in a fresh Skull, the 
Particles are not so maturated or ripened, so as to set the Volatile 
Parts at liberty to operate, as they are ina Skull long buried, the 
which may easily be proved indistillation, for that the Volatile Parts, 
are nothing near so easie to ascend in the former, as they are in the 
latter. 

Moreover the latter 1s more imbibed, impregnated, or satiated 
with the Volatile Parts of the Flesh on the outside, and substance of 
the Brain within, all which putrefying about the Skull, and drying 
away, the substance of the Skull becomes meliorated, not only with 
its own proper Spirits and Salt; but is also much better digested, by 
being, as it were, imbibed or immersed in the Humidities and Vola- 
tile Particles of the Parts adjacent, which putrefying about it, and 
leaving their pure Parts at liberty, are probably attracted and drawn 
into the substance of the Bones of the Skull. 

I offer this, as something of Reason, joined with Experience, yet 
not willing to impose upon any Man’s credulity, farther than the pow- 
er of truth, and matter of Fact shall prevail. 

From Man’s Skull several Preprarations are made, as. 1. A Lev- 
igated Pouder. 2. A Magistery. 3. The Galreda Paracelsi. 4. A 
Tincture with Spirits of Wine, Juniper or Sage. 5. A Tincture 
made with our Spiritus Universalis. 6. The Spirit, Oil, and Volatile 
Salt. 7. The fixed Salt. 8. The Essential Powers. 9. The Proles- 
tales Nitrate; of all which in order.” 
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These nine preparations of skull seem to have suggested 
» doctor Rafinesque his twelve preparations of pulmel. 

Indeed the further we look into the ‘Druggist’s Shop Open- 
ed by the great people’s doctor of the 17th century, the 
more We are convinced, that it is the magazine from which 
the people’s doctors, of the present age, have drawn most of 
heir learning. It contains.some things, to be sure, which are 
jot quite current at this time, such as witchcraft and spells; 
batthese have still their advocates among us,and at the period 
when doctor Salmon lived, the majority of the people believed 
i. their existence. On the whole, the ‘ Druggist’s Shop 
Opened’ of 1693, approached altogether as closely to the 
hooks of the profession at that time, as the ‘Botanical Fam- 
iy Physician’ of 1828, does the medical writings of the pres- 
ent day. 

In oie the claim, of doctor Salmon to the paternity, of 
much which the people’s doctors are now imposing on them 
as new, We perform, as reviewers, but an act of common jus- 
tice; the more loudly called for, as doctor Salmon had no or- 
ator Henley, or orator Robinson, to trumpet forth his fame. 
He seems, however, not to have been altogether incapable of 
indicting an encomiastic paragraph on his own labours, which 
we are compelled to say is quite as applicable to them, as are 
the inflated periods of the steam orator, to the labors of the 
seam-doctor. The following is the closing sentence of his 
book, and will finish our extended notice of it: 


“Thus at length with much labour and pains, I have gone through 
and performed this so exceeding needful, so much desired, so long 
waited for work, wholly new init its kind, and contrived in a practi- 
calmethod for the publick good, through the help of him, who works 
andnone can let, who makes a way in the Sea, and a path in the 
mighty Waters, leading the Blind by the Hand, and guiding them in 
Paths they have not known. 


Our extracts from the ‘Compleat English Physician,’ 
vill, we think, be sufficient to rescue the reign of William 
and Mary, from any charge of defective originality ; while they 
erve to show, that great as may be the fooleries of doctor 
Thomson, still greater had been previously invented. They 
differ, however, only in degree. In all ages, quackery has 
been essentially the same—a compound of ignorance, effron- 
tery, falsehood, and libels upon science and virtue. Every 
quack is, indeed, a demagogue; and relies, for his success, on 
hearly the same arts, with his political and religious, or rather 
religious, brethren. He is one of the people, and pre-emi- 
uently the guardian of the people; while those who spend 
Vol. III. No, 3. 19 
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their lives,in acquiring the knowledge which has been handeq 
down by the great physicians and benefactors of the world, 
are not.of the people, but arrayed against the people, and ben; 
on killing them off with rats bane, as if they were no hettey 
than. so many Norway rats!.- Thus it is that the people alloy 
themselves to be charmed, till they lose their senses, and craw] 
into the serpent’s mouth. Would you arrest them, you thrust 
yourself between a snake and a fool—to be hissed into won. 
derment. by the former, and brayed into silence by the lat. 
ter.» Happily,the injury you receive, is as little as the good 
you.can do. But if you can do no good, why should you at. 
tempt to interpose? Or, why devote to the quack and his 
victims, so many pages of your Journal? This is a knotty 
question, and we shall leave our readers to answer it for them. 
selves; content if the bill of fare we have served up, shall 
have, in any degree, relieved them from the fatigue of 
weightier studies. 
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